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airlines.  Airlines  using  our  systems  ship  over  one-third  of 
the  world's  air  cargo.  And  our  consultants  help  people  with 
everything  from  designing  customer  loyalty  programs  to 
integrating  global  databases.  It's  all  part  of  information 
management-our  way  of  helping  you  use  information  as 


The  other  is  information.  Because  no  plane  would 
ever  leave  the  hangar  without  it.  And  helping  clients  man¬ 
age  information-not  just  process  it— is  what  Unisys  does 
best.  That's  why  Unisys  is  the  choice  of  the  world's  most 
intensive  users  of  information-including  16  of  the  top  25 


an  asset  to  gain  competitive  advantage.  Call  for  details 
and  learn  what  clients  like  Delta  Air  Lines,  SAS  and 
Cathay  Pacific  Airlines  learned.  When  it  takes  information 
to  run  your  business,  it  takes  Unisys  to  help  you  run  it  better. 
http://www.unisys.com  or  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  222 


UNiSYS 


When  information  is  everything 


After  18  months  of  anticipation  and  thousands  of  man-years  in  development,  we  are  proud  to  announce  the  General  Availability  of  new  Unicenter  TNG. 

For  integrated  network  and  systems  management,  “TNG”  is  The  Next  Generation. 

With  a  revolutionary  3-D  interface  that  incorporates  virtual  reality,  innovative  Business  Process  Views'"  and  the  power  to  provide  total  Enterprise 
Management,  Unicenter  TNG  is  years  ahead  of  the  competition.  It  reaches  across  every  major  hardware  and  operating  system  to  give  you  a  single, 

integrated  solution  that  can  manage  all  your  systems,  networks,  databases  and  applications.  And  it’s  supported  by  the  world’s 
leading  independent  software  company  with  over  20  years  of  experience. 

If  you’re  tired  of  promises,  frustrated  with  “frameworks”  and  fed  up  with  trying  to  patch  together  your  own  piecemeal 
approach,  today  is  your  lucky  day.  A  real  solution  to  all  your  Enterprise  Management  challenges  is  just  a 
phone  call  away. 

Call  1-888-864-2368,  op  visit  www.cai.com 

New  Unicenter  TNG.  It’s  the  proven,  mission-critical  solution  that’s  available  just  when 
you  need  it  most. 

Today. 
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Software  superior  by  design. 


Uricenter  TNG 
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Get  the  competitive  edge 


YES,  please  enter  my  one-year  subscription 
(21  issues)  to  CIO  magazine  and  bill  me  later 
for  only  $75,  a  savings  of  $23  off  the 
basic  rate! 
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The  basic  one  -year  subscription  rate  for  CIO  magazine  is  S98.  This  is  a  domestic 
rate  only  (US  and  Canada.)  The  foreign  rate  is  $1 10  prepaid  in  U.S.  currency. 
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In  Canada,  call 
1  BOO  IBM-CAll. 
e*t  8405.  The  IBM 
home  page  is 
located  at 
www.ibm.com. 
IBM.  062.  OS/2  and 
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International  Business 
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Building  a  Website  for 
your  business  is  easily 
within  your  reach. 

Establish  your  presence  on  the  Web  w  ith 
the  help  of  Lotus  Domino,  powered  by 
Notes.  It  lets  you  easily  set  up  an  interac¬ 
tive  Web  server.  So  your  customers  and 
employees  can  use  the  Web  to  communi¬ 
cate  and  collaborate  anytime,  anywhere. 


IBM 
Software 
Servers 
solution 
No.  3 

of  a  series 


Use  Internet  commerce 
to  boost  your  sales  and 
customer  base. 

Selling  your  products  on  the  Web  exposes 
your  company  to  millions  of  new  prospects. 
And  risks.  IBM  Software  Servers  help  you 
reduce  those  risks.  They  provide  a  secure 
environment  for  processing  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  such  as  invoices  and  credit  cards. 


Analyze  data  so  deeply ; 
you  re  able  to  conquer 
new  ground. 

Transform  piles  of  data  into  nuggets  of  vital 
customer  information  to  help  you  make 
smarter,  quicker  decisions.  For  instance, 
access  a  data  warehouse  from  the  Web 
or  vour  company’s  intranet  with  our  DB2 
Database  Server.  It’s  completely  scalable 
and  runs  on  W  indows  NT,’  OS/2'  and  AIX? 


Its  easier  to  solve 
your  business  problems 
when  youve  got 
a  number  of  options. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  Internet  is  one  of  the 
smartest  options  you  have.  To  find  out  why, 
simply  call  or  visit  our  Website  for  a  free 
copy  of  A  Guide  to  Business  on  the  Internet. 
IBM  and  their  Business  Partners  can  take  you 


\  tsii  us  on  the  Web  at  Beyond  the  Net  to  help  you  create  a  more 
www.software.ibm. 

com/info/snl/  competitive  and  flexible  business  environment. 


Call  1  888  200-5671, 
Priority  Code 
ZXP6E003 
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Today,  you  face  an  endless  swarm  of 
desktops,  sites  and  applications,  each 
draining  your  precious  IT  resources. 
Planning.  Deploying.  Integrating. 
Training.  Supporting.  Migrating. 

Enough! 

Amdahl  delivers  integrated  technology 
solutions  across  and  between  all  major 
enterprise  platforms  —  including  all  the 
professional  consulting,  integration  and 
support  services  you  need. 

For  S/390,  it’s  our  Millennium  "  family 
of  CMOS-based  servers  and  Spectris" 
storage  systems.  For  Windows  NT®,  it’s 
our  EnVista "  servers  and  LVS  4500  " 
storage  systems.  For  UNIX9,  we  offer 
Ultra  Enterprise  ”  servers  and  our  proven 
UTS®  operating  system  for  mainframes. 
All  united  with  cross-platform  connectiv¬ 
ity  and  our  A+  Software  "  Application 
Management  suite.  Amdahl  does  it  all, 
data  center  to  desktop,  start  to  finish. 

Call  Amdahl  for  a  SWAT  team  over 
10,000  strong,  passionately  commit¬ 
ted  to  your  success. 

Contact  us  at  (800)  223-2215  or 
www.amdahl.com. 


amdahl 

Bring  us  your  hard  problems 
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40  Quantum's  Leap 

One  computer  manufacturer’s  risky  decision  to  overhaul  its 
worldwide  business  systems  in  a  single  bound  paid  off. 

By  Lynda  Radoseuich 
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cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 


GET  CONNECTED 

Visit  the  CIO  Connection,  a  general  forum  about 
life  on  the  front  lines  of  IT.  Share 
your  questions  and  answers,  and  trials  and 
triumphs  with  our  staff  and  your  peers. 
www.cio.com/forums/cio.btml 


AUTOMOTIVE  SALES 

70  Auto  Pilot 


The  auto  industry  is  using  IS  to  help  retain  existing  customers 
and  improve  customer  loyalty.  The  future  for  car  buyers 
isn’t  perfectly  clear,  but  one  thing  is  certain:  It’s  not 
your  father’s  Oldsmobile  dealer  anymore. 

By  Daniel  Gross 
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The  CIO  Archive  Search  our  collection  of  CIO 
feature  articles  dating  back  to  September  1994. 
www.cio.com/ciomag/archive/cioJndex.btml 


A  QUORUM  OF  FORUMS 

Three  recent  Online  Feature  Forums  are 

continuing  indefinitely  due  to  popular 
demand.  Find  out  what  people  are  saying 
about  these  issues: 

■  Electronic  commerce 

www.cio.com/forums/ec.btml 

■  Year  2000  date  conversion 

www.  cio.  com/forums/2  k .  html 
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■  Webmaster's  role 

www.web-master.com/forums/career.btrnl 


Want  to  reskill  your  employees?  Then  you  have 
to  deliver  on  management’s  meaningless  slogans. 
By  Christopher  Koch 
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Data  and  Telecommunications 
Convergence 

CIOs  feel  the  pressure  to  consolidate  data, 
telephony  and  video  technologies. 

By  John  Edwards 
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systems,  mobile  communication, 
fingertip  scanning 
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"Only  Oracle  Applications  provide 
the  flexibility  we  need  to 
integrate  22  business  units  in 
120  locations  across  27  countries" 

Dr.  Keith  Turnbull,  Executive  Vice  President 

Alcoa 


Alcoa,  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  aluminum 
and  related  products,  operates  22  independent  business 
units  spanning  27  countries.  They  needed  applications 
that  each  business  unit  could  rapidly 
adapt  while  still  sharing  common 
business  process  and  data.  Alcoa 
chose  Oracle  Applications. 

Oracle  is  the  world’s  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  supplier  of  open  business  applica¬ 
tions,  with  more  manufacturing  and  financial 
application  sites  running  than  anyone  else. 


Oracle  Applications  automate  your  entire  enterprise 
with  over  30  integrated  software  modules  for 
finance,  supply  chain  management,  manufacturing, 
project  systems,  human  resources  and 
market  management. 

Do  your  business  applications 
provide  the  flexibility  you 
need  to  manage  your  business? 
If  not,  call  Oracle  at  1-800-633-1039, 
ext.  1  1025  today.  Or  find  us  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.oracle.com/applications 
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ORACLG* 

Enabling  the  Information  Age™ 


Oracle 


Applications 


©  199’  Oracle  Corporation.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Oracle  Applications  and  Enabling  the  Information  Age  are  trademarks  of  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved 

All  other  company  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


Corporate  Headquarters:  35  Industrial  Way,  Rochester,  NH  0386 


Veda 


iabletron.  A  simpler  wav  to  work. 


Today’s  enterprise  networks  are  such  a  com¬ 
plex  maze  of  disparate  parts  that  it  can  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  the  system  running,  let  alone  stay 
focused  on  the  big  picture.  Wouldn’t  it  be  great  to 
have  a  flexible,  seamless  solution  that  ensures  what 
you  buy  today  works  with  what  you’ll  require 
tomorrow? 

Enter  Cabletron.  We  help  you  see  the  finished 
picture  before  another  piece  goes  into  place. 

We  believe  in  compatible  migration  for  the  life 
of  your  network,  protecting  investments  even  in 
the  face  of  ever-changing  business  demands.  Our 
vision  remains  sharp  through  the  industry’s 
strongest  investment  in  R&D  combined  with 
select  technology  acquisitions  that  sensibly  and 
seamlessly  mesh  with  our  product  strategy.  Were 
with  you  from  the  desktop  to  the  data  center,  out 
to  the  wide  area/ remote  access  environment 
(ISDN,  frame  relay,  ATM)  and  across  the  full 
spectrum  of  enterprise  management  software. 
And  it’s  all  backed  by  our  legendary  commitment 
to  service  and  support,  ensuring  picture-perfect 
assistance— now  and  for  the  long  run. 

So  whether  you’re  laying  out  your  company’s 
strategic  network  puzzle  or  just  piecing  together 
this  year’s  bandwidth  needs,  Cabletron  truly  does 
offer  a  simpler  way  to  work. 

For  more  information  on  how  we  can 
help  simplify  your  view  of  networking,  call 
603-337-0930  or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at 
www.cabletron.com. 

caBLeTRon 

_ s  Ysrems 


Member  New 


York  Stock  Exchang 
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The  Complete  Networking  Solution™ 


In  Box 

LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR,  READER  FEEDBACK  AND  HOW  TO  REACH  US 


As  big  and  rich  as  the  United  States  is,  as  a  market  it’s  still  not  big  enough  or  rich 
enough  to  feed  the  growth  needs  of  most  large  organizations.  And  when  it  comes  to  competing  with 
companies  that  have  an  abundance  of  less  expensive  labor  and  other  important  resources,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  can  be  too  rich.  Thus,  the  continuing  trend  of  globalization. 


But  global  expansion  requires  a  whole  lot  of  support,  much  of  it 
provided  by  the  IS  group.  That  can  be  a  tall  order  in  developing  mar¬ 
kets  such  as  South  America,  Eastern  Europe  and  China.  CIOs — both 
those  doing  business  overseas  and  those  in  developing  countries — 
have  to  be  resourceful  to  work  around  unreliable  telecommunications 
service,  spotty  support  from  software  vendors  and  more  expensive 
hardware.  And  each  emerging  market  has  its  own  unique  challenges. 
For  instance,  IS  executives  in  countries  where  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  situations  are  stabilizing  must  learn  to  support  tremendous 
growth — a  foreign  notion  for  their  staffs  if  not  themselves. 

To  help  CIOs  understand  what  they’re  getting  into  when  they’re 
charged  with  setting  up  shop 


overseas,  we  decided  to  do  a  series  of  “On  the  Road”  articles. 
The  first,  appearing  in  this  issue,  explores  the  challenges  of 
doing  business  in  South  America.  Last  September,  Staff  Writer 
Peter  Fabris  spent  two-and-a-half  weeks  in  Brazil,  Argentina 
and  Chile  interviewing  IS  executives  about  those  challenges. 
His  findings  appear  in  the  stories  beginning  on  Page  48,  includ¬ 
ing  a  roundtable  discussion  with  several  South  American  CIOs 
that  took  place  at  the  offices  of  Ernst  8c  Young  International  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

We  welcome  your  feedback  on  both  the  concept  and  the 
execution  of  this  coverage.  We’ll  use  it  to  shape  what  we  do  in 
future  issues. 


lundberg@cio.com 


BRAVE  ENDORSEMENT 
I  should  say  you  are  brave  to  endorse  the 
concept  of  a  “utility”  product  for  IT  and 
accept  it  [Editor’s  Letter,  Nov.  15,  1996J. 
The  word  utility  invokes  a  haunted,  regu¬ 
lated  industry — with  no  innovation. 

Po  Kim 

Asst.  Director,  Information  Resources  Mgmt. 

Federal  Reserve  Board 
Washington 
kimp@frb.gov 


SECURE  INTEGRATION 
I  really  enjoyed  Part  1  of  your  feature  series 
on  integration  backlash  [“Sounding  the 
Alarm,”  Nov.  15, 1996].  Well  done.  I  can’t 
wait  for  Part  2  [“A  Smarter  Linking  Logic,” 
Dec.  1,  1996].  You  have  really  researched 
the  issue  well  and  offered  sound  advice  in 
the  accompanying  piece,  “Three  Ways  to 
Skin  This  Cat.” 

I  work  for  a  systems  integrator  special¬ 
izing  in  security  systems  like  access  control, 
intrusion  detection  and  video  surveillance. 
Our  customers  often  understand  the  bene- 
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Special  Advertising  Supplement 


Helping  Businesses 


Where  do  yOU  want  to  go  today? 


Special  Advertising  Supplement 


Dear 

IT  Professional: 


There’s  no  need  to  tell  you 
that  we’re  deep  into  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Age.  The  Web,  e-mail, 
intranets,  client/server  applica¬ 
tions  —  you’ve  seen  them  all  in 
your  corporation.  Or  you’ve  been 
concerned  that  you  had  to  get  them  to  stay 
competitive.  But  how  do  you  cut  through  the 
noise  and  implement  the  best  technology? 

It’s  no  easy  task  when  your  corporation’s 
information  sits  on  a  variety  of  databases, 
legacy  systems,  and  platforms.  With  change 
as  inevitable  as  the  approach  of  the  new  mil- 
lenium,  your  technology  decisions  also  have 
to  be  flexible  enough  to  embrace  tomorrow’s 
fast-paced  innovations. 

That’s  where  Microsoft  stands  out  from 
the  ordinary.  We  understand  the  competitive 
nature  of  business,  how  the  right  technol¬ 
ogy  is  crucial  to  success,  and  how  technol¬ 
ogy  products  —  regardless  of  vendor  —  must 
work  together  to  enable  it. 

This  means  we  don’t  just  sell  products. 
We  sell  solutions.  To  do  it  well,  we  partner 


Steve  Ballmer 
Executive  Vice  President 
Microsoft  Corporation 


with  thousands  of  independent  Microsoft  Solu¬ 
tion  Providers  worldwide  to  make  sure  our 
technologies  solve  real  business  problems  — 
and  help  businesses  stay  nimble  in  the  future. 

We  listen  to  our  customers,  too.  They  tell 
us  they  want  reliable  information  without  a 
lot  of  clutter.  That’s  why  we’ve  launched  the 
Corporate  Solutions  Program.  In  this  pro¬ 
gram,  we  inform  decision  makers  like  you 
about  our  strategies  and  products,  so  you 
can  make  the  best  technology  choices.  It’s 
a  major  new  initiative  designed  to  give  you 
an  inside  look  at  where  Microsoft  is  headed 
—  and  a  heads-up  on  the  competitive  advan¬ 
tages  you  can  expect  from  implementing 
Microsoft  solutions. 

The  Corporate  Solutions  Program  — 

What’s  In  It  for  You? 

This  program  is  your  personal  link  to 
Microsoft.  In  intensive  briefings,  you’ll  hear 
from  our  representatives  and  from  your  local 
Solution  Providers  how  to  drive  down  costs 
and  boost  productivity  for  quick,  consistent 
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Microsoft 


Corporate 

Solutions  bot,om"ne  ,esul,s 

Briefing  You  wil1  also  see  real-world 

examples  of  the  dividends 

to  develop  your  own  applications. 

You’ll  also  find  that  Microsoft®  Windows 

NT®  and  the  BackOffice™  family  of  server 

Microsoft  solutions  are  paying  for  com¬ 

products  interoperate  smoothly  with  your 

panies  today.  You  can  even  get  a  free  on-site 

legacy  systems.  That  means  you  protect  IT 

evaluation  of  Microsoft’s  entire  line  of  tech¬ 

investments,  even  as  you  free  up  the  flow  of 

nologies  through  the  Microsoft  Corporate 

mission-critical  information. 

Solutions  Pilot  Program. 

Of  course,  Microsoft’s  entire  product  line 

has  been  optimized  to  support  corporate 

Why  Microsoft  for  corporations? 

Internet  and  intranet  solutions.  From  HTML 

Microsoft  solutions  deliver  superior 

editors  to  Web  browsers  to  server  software, 

client/server  performance  at  a  low  cost  of 

Microsoft  offers  everything  businesses  need 

purchase  and  ownership.  With  their  intuitive 

to  build  and  maintain  engaging,  interactive 

user  interface,  Microsoft®  Windows®  tech¬ 

on-line  sites. 

nologies  reduce  support  and  training  costs 

Simply  put,  Microsoft  technologies  make  it 

dramatically. 

faster  and  easier  to  get  real  business  returns 

Windows  is  also  a  time-tested  and  proven 

from  every  kind  of  information  technology. 

platform  for  development,  so  you  have  the 


power  of  choice.  Leading  independent  devel¬ 

Microsoft  —  look  again! 

opers  in  every  industry  offer  sophisticated 

As  an  introduction  to  the  Corporate  Solu¬ 

line-of-business  software  for  Windows.  In 

tions  Program,  please  take  a  look  at  the  sto¬ 

addition,  tight  integration  across  Windows 

ries  that  follow.  You’ll  see  how  Microsoft  is 

server  products,  and  between  server  and 

helping  corporations  of  all  kinds  turn  their 

desktop  Windows  systems,  makes  it  easier 

business  goals  into  realities. 
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R/3  application  suite  helps 
maker  of  roof  tiles  stay  on  top 


Implementation  significantly  Improves  access  to  financial  Information 
and  ability  to  track  and  manage  Inventory. 


The  legacy  system  at  Monier  Inc.,  a  man¬ 

product  mix  and  profitability  of  their  top  10 

ufacturer  of  concrete  roof  tiles,  lacked  the 

customers  and  the  top  10  products  they  buy. 

functionality  required  to  maintain  the  com¬ 

Bringing  inventory  under  control  led  to  a  30% 

pany’s  customer  service.  Historical  data  was 

improvement  in  product  delivery. 

not  available.  Financial,  sales  and  distribu- 

Deploying  R/3  also  enabled  Monier  to 

tion  information  took  up  to  30 

consolidate  reporting  and  spreadsheet 

days  to  produce.  Inventory 

INNOVATIVE  ROOFSCAP.-S" 

was  out  of  control. 

processes,  cutting  financial  reporting  time  to 

minutes;  double  its  shipping  abilities; 

Monier  needed  a  system  that  could  han¬ 

improve  coordination  between  finance  and 

dle  all  the  data  involved  in  planning  and  coor¬ 

sales/distribution;  increase  control  over  dis¬ 

dinating  the  processes  that  take  place 

tribution  and  allocation  of  inventory;  and 

between  procurement,  sales  and  delivery.  Its 

reduce  invoicing  from  ten  days  to  one. 

employees  needed  a  system  that  could  offer 

The  R/3  suite  runs  in  a  client/server 

a  better  view  of  market  and  customer  activ¬ 

environment,  with  a  Compaq  ProLiant  as  the 

ity  and  help  them  control  inventory  and  oper¬ 

enterprise  server  and  Microsoft®  Windows 

ations  costs.  To  meet  its  goals,  Monier 

NT®  Server  as  the  network  operating  sys¬ 

chose  SAP®'s  R/3™,  an  application  suite 

tem,  at  Monier’s  15  offices  and  plants  in  the 

integrating  financial,  manufacturing,  sales/ 

U.S.  Currently  20  users  in  the  company’s 

distribution  and  human  resources  functions. 

Irvine,  Calif.,  headquarters  use  SAP  modules; 

R/3  vastly  improved  access  to  financial 

another  140  users  are  online  at  the  plants. 

data  and  the  tracking  and  managing  of  inven¬ 

In  1997,  Monier  will  bring  its  HR  and  pay¬ 

tory.  Customer  and  product  information  that 

roll  process  online  and  migrate  from  an  Ora¬ 

was  not  available  can  now  be  accessed  in 

cle  DBMS  to  Microsoft®  SQL  Server™  for 

moments;  Monier  managers  can  identify,  up 

Windows  NT.  Long-term  goals  include  inte¬ 

to  the  minute,  the  sales  volume,  revenues, 

grating  plant  maintenance  into  the  system. 
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Soon,  your  net  profits  could  include  Internet  profits. 

An  anticipated  $150  billion  will  change  hands  over  the  Internet  by  the 
year  2000.  SAP  can  make  sure  one  of  those  hands  is  yours.  A  joint 
effort  with  Microsoft1'  now  makes  Internet  and  intranet  commerce  a 
profitable  reality,  with  SAP's  R/3  business  processes  available  on  a 
common  platform  on-line.  Both  customer-to-business  and  business- 
to-business  transactions  can  be  conducted  completely  electronically. 
It’s  fast,  it’s  secure,  it’s  revolutionary,  and  it  has  the  potential  to  change 
the  way  you  do  business.  After  all,  the  Internet  is  the  largest  single 


source  of  information  in  the  world  today.  And  no  company  knows 


how  to  give  you  a  better  return  on  information  than  SAP. 


urr 
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Return  On  Information 


To  find  out  how  SAP  software  is  helping  more  than  6,000  businesses  do 
business  better,  call  1 -800-283- 1  SAP,  or  visit  us  at  http://www.sap.com. 


All  SAP  references  herein  are  the  registered  or  unregistered  trademarks  of  SAP  AG.  All  other  products  or  companies  mentioned  in  this  advertisement 
may  be  die  registered  or  unregistered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies  and  are  hereby  acknowledged.  Copyright  1996  SAP  America.  Inc. 


DOE  uses  RADAR  to  hone  in  on 
delays  in  HR  reporting  process 


Decision  support  tool  gives  HR  users  a  quick  and  easy  way  to  access  database 
without  constant  Involvement  of  IS  staff. 


Federal  workers 
use  BusinessObjects 
to  access  and 
analyze  timely  and 
accurate  HR 
information  and  digest 
and  process 
voluminous  amounts 
of  data  stored  in 
SQL  Server. 


At  the  Richland  Operations  office  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  (DOE-RL),  fulfill¬ 
ing  a  request  from  HR  for  a  report  used  to 
take  up  to  three  weeks.  First,  data 
had  to  be  pulled  from  the  legacy 
system  and  hard  files.  Once  the 
HR  representative  got  the  report 
from  IS,  they  put  it  into  a  word  pro¬ 
cessing  application  and  manipulated  it  man¬ 
ually.  The  process  was  time-consuming,  and 
the  data  was  inconsistent,  out 
of  date  and  inaccurate. 

DOE-RL  has  now  deployed  an 
application,  Rapid  Access  to 
Desktop  Applications  for  Resource  Manage¬ 
ment  (RADAR),  that  reengineers  processes 
to  provide  quality  HR  customer  support  and 
consulting  services  to  its  employees. 

RADAR  uses  the  BusinessObjects  deci¬ 
sion  support  tool  from  Business  Objects, 
client/server  software  from  PeopleSoft  and 
the  Internet  for  HR  applications.  The  Busi¬ 
nessObjects  Windows®  95  clients  access 
Microsoft®  SQL  Server™  to  create  an  inte¬ 
grated  HR  system. 


Some  40  federal  workers  use  Business- 
Objects  to  access  and  analyze  timely  and 
accurate  HR  information  and  digest  and 
process  voluminous  amounts  of  data 
stored  in  SQL  Server.  This  data 
includes  external  trends  affect¬ 
ing  HR  as  well  as  personnel 
demand  forecasts  related  to 
scheduled  and  potential  operations.  Busi¬ 
nessObjects  saves  the  DOE-RL  time  and 
money  by  giving  HR  users  a  way 
to  access  data  in  SQL  Server 
without  the  constant  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  IS  staff. 

RADAR  is  not  the  only  success  Business 
Objects  has  in  working  with  Microsoft. 
Microsoft  chose  BusinessObjects  as  the 
decision  support  tool  in  its  Alliance  for  Data 
Warehousing  framework.  The  tool  will  pro¬ 
vide  users  with  integrated  query,  reporting 
and  OLAP  on  top  of  Microsoft  SQL  Server 
data  warehouse  solutions.  BusinessObjects 
is  among  the  first  decision  support  tools  to 
receive  Microsoft’s  “Designed  for  Windows 
95”  and  “Office  Compatibility”  logos. 
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Not  the  same  old  drill. 


{  J 


BusinessObjects  4.0  Integrated  Query,  Reporting,  and  OLAP 


You'll  notice  the  difference  alniost  instantly 
when  you  use  BusinessObjects  4.0  to 
access  and  analyze  corporate  data.  Because 
with  the  world's  leading  integrated  query, 
reporting,  and  OLAP  (online  analytical 
processing)  tool,  the  moment  you  want 
to  drill  for  more  answers,  you  can.  Auto¬ 
matically.  Right  from  within  your  report. 

Our  integrated  approach  eliminates 
the  need  for  switching  between  multiple 
tools  or  stopping  to  use  complicated  trans¬ 
formation  utilities.  So  you  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  BusinessObjects  4.0  unmatched 
multidimensional  analysis  and  drill  down 
capabilities— without  interrupting  your 
train  of  thought. 


From  the  start,  our  sole  focus  has  been 
on  helping  people  make  fast,  informed 
decisions.  In  fact,  we  were  awarded  a  pa¬ 
tent  for  our  query  technique,  which  shields 
users  from  the  complexities  of  corporate 
databases.  The  product  is  remarkably 
intuitive  to  learn  and  use.  And  so  easy  to 
set  up,  deploy,  and  maintain  that  it  frees 
IS  from  many  day-to-day  support  tasks. 

According  to  InformationWeek,  with  our 
new  release,  BusinessObjects  4.0,  we  have 
"made  the  easiest-to-use  query  tool  even 
easier."  BusinessObjects  was  voted  the 
number  one  decision  support/OLAP  tool 
in  the  1996  Oracle  Technical  journal  Best 
Product  Awards.  And  both  Microsoft  and 


top  decision  support  tool  in  their  initiatives 
for  data  warehousing  and  data  marts. 

We're  proud  that  IDC  found  that  we 
outsold  our  nearest  competitors  two-to-one 
in  1995,  and  ranked  us  first  as  the  world¬ 
wide  market-leading  independent  soft¬ 
ware  vendor  in  query  and  reporting  tools. 
But  we  haven't  let  all  this  success  divert 
our  attention  from  pushing  decision  sup¬ 
port  solutions  forward.  BusinessObjects  4.0 
is  proof  of  that. 

See  the  difference.  You  won't  settle  for 
the  same  old  tool  once  you  learn  more  about 
our  product.  Call  today  for  your  free  demo 
disk  at  800-527-0580  Ext.  127  or  visit  our 
web  site  at  umnv.businessobjects.com/drill. 


Digital  selected  BusinessObjects  as  the  desk¬ 


BusinessObjects  voted 
the  number  one  deci¬ 
sion  support/OLAP 
tool  in  the  1996  Oracle 
Technical  Journal  Rest 
Product  Awards 


“Business  Objects 
users  queue  to 
praise  latest  release" 
—ComputerGram 

COMPUTERGRAM 


Microsoft*  Microsoft  selects 
BusinessObjects  as 
the  desktop  decision 
support  tool  for  The 
OFFICE  Microsoft  Alliance  for 
compatible  Data  Warehousing. 

BusinessObjects  4.0 
is  certified  for 
Microsoft  Office. 
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Digital-Microsoft  Alliance 
provides  solutions  for  Enterprise  Computing 

Teaming  allows  vendors  to  offer  new  computing  category: 

Windows-based  solutions  for  the  enterprise 


The  Digital-Microsoft  Alliance  for  Enter¬ 
prise  Computing  —  now  in  its  second  year  — 
combines  Microsoft  client/server  products 

You  wiint  an  with  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  leadership  in 

information  system 

that  will  increase  enterprise  systems,  service,  support  and 

your  company's 

revenue,  margins  and  systems  integration. 

profitability. 

The  Alliance  enables  companies  to 
deploy  business  solutions  on  Microsoft® 


Windows 


Windows®  and  Windows  NT®  operating  sys¬ 
tems,  while  providing  them  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  integration  into  the  most  complex 
business  environments  —  more  quickly, 
completely  and  cost  effectively  than  with 
any  other  vendor. 

You  are  looking  to  use  standard  applica¬ 
tions  that  can  provide  you  with  innovative 
ways  to  access  the  wealth  of  information 
that  is  buried  within  departments  and 
regional  offices  on  various  databases, 
diverse  systems  and  platforms. 

Specifically,  you  want  applications  that 
are  highly  available,  deployable  globally 
with  delivered  performance,  have  minimal 
risk  of  failure,  and  can  be  managed  by  a 
continuously  leaner  set  of  resources,  in 
terms  of  people  and  budget.  In  other  words, 
you  want  an  information  system  that  will 
increase  your  company’s  revenue,  margins 
and  profitability. 

That's  a  tall  order  for  any  one  computer 
company  to  deliver.  However,  the  Digital- 
Microsoft  Alliance  for  Enterprise  Computing 
provides  you  with  the  solutions  to  help  you 
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accomplish  all  this  and  more. 

By  uniting  the  products,  services  and 
support  teams  of  both  companies,  the 
Digital-Microsoft  Alliance  can  provide  you 
with  access  to  industry-leading  solutions 
and  unmatched  global  coverage  that  will 
greatly  contribute  to  the  success  of  your 
business. 

In  fact,  the  Alliance  brings  into  being  a 
whole  new  category  of  computing  —  Win¬ 
dows-based  enterprise  computing.  This  new 
category  refers  to  the  broad  deployment  of 
Windows-based  computing  solutions  through¬ 
out  an  enterprise  —  a  deployment  that  com¬ 
bines  everthing  from 
products,  technology, 


Microsoft 


services,  support,  sys- 


A  L  L 


Other  applications  from  Microsoft,  such  as 
BackOffice™,  SQL  Server™  and  Microsoft® 
Exchange  Server,  form  the  building  blocks 
that  can  be  used  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  enterprise-wide 
A  N  C  E  information  system. 


FOR  ENTERPRISE  COMPUTING 


terns  integration  and 
interoperability. 


Combined  strengths 

Windows  NT®  Server,  Windows  NT® 
Workstation  and  Windows®  95  form  the 
foundation  on  which  an  enterprise  can  build 
a  secure  and  scalable  information  system. 


Digital  provides  you 
with  the  most  advanced  choice  of  Alpha-  and 
Intel-based  systems,  Windows-based  inte¬ 
gration  expertise  with  mission-critical  com¬ 
puting  systems,  and  a  worldwide  network  of 
7  x  24  x  365  service  and  support  engineers. 
Digital  also  offers  software  products  that  pro¬ 
vide  manageability  and  cluster  capabilities. 
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Complementing  this  product  set  are  tools 
from  independent  software  vendors. 


Engineers  from 
both  Digital  and 

Microsoft  are  working  Knowledge  and  expertise 
coilaboratively  to 

Digital  and  Microsoft  both  share  a  deep 

products. 

knowledge  of  the  other  company’s  technolo¬ 
gies.  For  example,  Microsoft  is  delivering 
server  applications  across  Intel  and  Alpha 


systems  simultaneously,  and  Digital  and 
Microsoft  together  are  porting  the  32-bit 
version  of  C++  for  Windows  NT  to  the  Alpha 
platform  so  that  developers  can  use  one 
common  source-code  base  for  both  Intel- 
and  Alpha-based  platforms. 


In  addition,  Digital  and  Microsoft  are 
implementing  common  API  standards  so  that 
an  IT  staff  will  be  able  to  develop  an  appli¬ 
cation  once  and  deploy  it  on  a  variety  of  oper¬ 
ating  system  environments.  This  type  of 
leverage  will  save  a  company’s  IT  depart¬ 
ment  time  and  money  and  will  permit  the 
redeployment  of  valuable  resources. 

Engineers  from  both  Digital  and  Microsoft 
are  working  coilaboratively  to  build  mission- 
critical  products,  One  example  of  this  collab¬ 
oration  is  the  integration  of  Microsoft 
Exchange  Server  with  Digital’s  MAILbus  400 
and  the  Digital  x.500  Directory  Service 
enterprise  mail  solutions.  This  combination 
of  products  results  in  highly  reliable  message 
transport  and  directory  services. 

Delivering  enterprise  service  solutions 

The  Alliance  provides  you  a  broad  choice 
of  complete  support  services  to  design, 
implement  and  keep  mission-critical  systems 
running  and  to  help  you  control  and  manage 
software  and  hardware  assets  throughout  a 
heterogeneous  enterprise. 
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Digital  has  more  trained  and  certified 
Windows  NT  service  professionals  world¬ 
wide  than  any  other  Microsoft  partner  .  .  . 
even  more  than  Microsoft  itself.  Digital  also 
provides  companies  with  helpdesk  support 
for  Microsoft  client/server  technologies  and 
desktop  applications  for  users  and  IS  pro¬ 
fessionals. 


Windows  NT  integration  solutions 

Digital  currently  offers  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  Windows  NT  integration  solutions  in 
the  marketplace.  Based  on  a  proven  three- 
tier  client/server  model,  Digital’s  Windows 
NT  integration  solutions  enable  application 
developers  to  write  software  that  seamlessly 
integrates  desktop,  department  data  center 
applications  and  data. 


Digital  currently 
offers  the  most 
comprehensive 
Windows  NT 
integration  solutions 
in  the  marketplace. 


Enterprise  solution  centers 

The  Alliance  has  opened  two  solution  cen¬ 
ters  —  in  Bellevue,  Wash,  and  in  Valbonne, 
France  —  dedicated  to  demonstrating  Win¬ 
dows-based  solutions  in  heterogeneous  envi¬ 
ronments.  Visitors  to  these  solution  centers 
can  observe  how  specific  Windows-based 
solutions  can  be  deployed  by  Digital  systems 
integration  experts  and  certified  Microsoft 
solution  developers.  Demonstrations  at 
these  centers  include: 

•  an  integrated  manufacturing  enterprise 
base  on  OpenVMS,  Windows  NT  and  ISV 
partner  solutions; 

•  a  Windows  NT-based  management  solution 
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The  Digital-Microsoft 
Alliance  ensures 
that  the  Internet  and 
Intranet  are  integral 
components  of  your 
enterprise-wide 
computing  solution. 


showing  performance  and  system  man¬ 
agement  across  a  multivendor  enterprise; 

8  a  messaging  solution  based  on  Microsoft 
Exchange  Server,  integrating  existing  E- 
mail  applications  and  providing  access  to 
the  Internet;  and 

•  a  migration  from  ALL-IN-1  to  Microsoft 
Exchange  Server. 

Systems  integration  services 

Digital  can  work  with  you  to  plan  your 
Windows  domain,  establish  an  integrated 
architecture,  determine  the  systems  con¬ 
figurations,  and  characterize  the  perfor¬ 
mance  and  availability  of  your  applications 
environment.  And  on  top  of  all  that,  Digital 
can  deliver  the  comprehensive  planning  and 
logistical  support  that  is  required  for  full 
operational  deployment  between  heteroge¬ 
neous  messaging  systems. 


ing  solution  For  example,  Internet  Explorer 
from  Microsoft  supports  multimedia  exten¬ 
sions,  along  with  background  sounds, 
scrolling  marquees  and  online  video. 

This  multimedia  functionality  of  Internet 
Explorer  allows  the  user  to  explore  the 
world  of  3-D  with  VRML  or  to  view  foreign 
language  Web  sites  with  the  international 
extensions  framework  that  is  required  for 
future  growth. 


internet  and  Intranet 

The  Digital-Microsoft  Alliance  ensures 
that  the  Internet  and  Intranet  are  integral 
components  of  your  enterprise-wide  comput¬ 


Message  transport  and  directory  services 

Digital  offers  a  solution  set  to  provide 
companies  with  message  transport  and 
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The 


pundiS.rus 


for  computing 


_  are  making  lofty  predictions 

FUTURE. 


These  guys 

J  0^0 

LIVING  I  IT. 


They’re  visionaries,  all  right— but  their  feet  are 
firmly  planted  in  the  business  world.  And  their 
company,  a  $4.5  billion  healthcare  concern, 
is  already  reaping  benefits  from  a  long-term, 
trend-setting  solution  co-created  with  services 
from  Microsoft  Corporation  and  Digital. 

Two  mergers  in  three  years  left  FHP 
with  fragmented  information  systems  and 
soaring  support  costs.  So  Margolis  and 


Bowen,  side  by  side  with  teams  from  Digital 
and  Microsoft,  mapped  out  a  broad  integration 
strategy  comprising  a  standardized  PC 
desktop  and  network,  a  single  transaction 
system  (down  from  a  dozen)  and  streamlined 
information  access. 

“We  did  an  extensive  evaluation  of 
server  platforms,”  says  Bowen.  “AlphaServer™ 
systems  running  Microsoft®  Windows  NT™ 
Server  scored  highest  in  features  and  reliability 
—with  the  lowest  cost  of  ownership.”  Those 
servers  will  ultimately  support  more  than 
50  FHP  sites  and  thousands  of  Windows® 
based  Digital  PCs  running 
Microsoft  Office,  all  linked  by 
a  robust  Microsoft  Exchange 
Server  messaging  backbone. 


SHAWN  BOWEN 

Information  Services  Director 

FHP  INTERNATIONAL  CORP. 


The  results  thus  far:  “Employees  are 
empowered  to  create  solutions  to  business 
problems,”  says  Margolis,  “and  those  solutions 
are  easily  shared  across  locations.”  Moreover, 
improved  information  access  has  meant  better 
customer  service— while  FHP’s  benchmarked 
computing  cost  per  customer  has  dipped  to 
20%  below  industry  average. 

Bowen  credits  the  project’s  success  not 
just  to  superior  products,  but  to  ‘the  exemplary 
relationship  we  enjoy  with  Digital  and  Microsoft.” 
Make  this  kind  of  success  part  of  your 
company’s  future.  Call  1-800-332-4403  today 

(U.S.  and  Canada  only)  or  visit 
www.alliance.digital.com. 
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AlphaServer  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Microsoft,  the 
Microsoft  logo.  Windows  and  Windows  NT  are  trademarks  or  registered 
trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countnes. 
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The  challenge  is  to 
accomplish  seamless 
integration  of  new 
technology  while 
protecting  investment 
in  existing  hardware 
and  software. 


directory  services.  Among  these  services 
are  products  such  as  portable  middleware, 
common  network  infrastructure,  64-bit 
Alpha  systems,  Intel  systems,  storage 


hardware  and  management  products.  In 


addition,  this  product  set  is  complemented 


by  tools  from  independent  software  ven¬ 


dors  (ISVs). 


AllConnect  program 

If  your  IT  system  has  multiple  operating 
environments  and  distributed  cross  platform 
client/server  applications,  the  challenge  is 
to  accomplish  seamless  integration  of  new 
technology  while  protecting  investment  in 
existing  hardware  and  software  with  no  dis¬ 
ruption  of  service  Digital’s  AllConnect  pro¬ 
gram  lets  you  combine  the  strength  of 
Windows  NT,  OpenVMS  and  UNIX  through 
solutions,  services  and  support. 

The  AllConnect  Program  simplifies  the 
integration  and  management  of  these  com¬ 
plementary  environments.  Users,  application 
developers  and  systems  managers  can  view 
this  integration  as  a  single  environment  while 
still  taking  advantage  of  the  attributes  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  operation  systems. 

Enterprise  messaging  solutions 

Microsoft  Exchange  Server  is  the  strate¬ 
gic  mail  product  for  Digital’s  Windows  NT 
systems.  Digital’s  enterprise  messaging 
products,  services  and  support  can  trans¬ 
form  your  enterprise  organization’s  disparate 
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messaging  environment  into  a  cohesive,  pro¬ 
ductive  whole. 

Digital  is  working  closely  with  Microsoft 
to  provide  the  expertise  and  resources  that 
customers  require  to  design,  implement, 
manage  and  support  solutions  based  on 
Microsoft  Exchange  Server  in  a  client/serv¬ 
er  environment.  Presently  Digital  is  deliver¬ 
ing  services  that  include  technical  consult¬ 
ing,  architectural  design,  technology  selec¬ 
tion,  solutions  implementation  and  integra¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  life-cycle  maintenance  and 
support  services. 

Migration  to  Windows  NT 

Digital  is  a  leader  when  it  comes  to  fine- 
tuning  high-end  enterprise  applications  to 
address  the  needs  of  customers.  Digital  has 
learned  how  to  transform  technology  advan¬ 
tage  into  applications  benefits,  and  is  bring¬ 
ing  this  experience  to  the  Windows  NT 
platforms  as  applications  are  being  rapidly 
migrated  in  response  to  customer  demand. 
For  example,  Windows  NT  Server  Coexis¬ 
tence  and  Migration  Services  will  ensure 


that  your  Novell  NetWare  servers  and  clients 
are  seamlessly  integrated  with  or  migrated 
to  Windows  NT. 

Digital  is  a  leader 
in  fine-tuning 

Total  approach  to  information  systems  high-end  enterprise 

applications 

The  Digital-Microsoft  Alliance  for  Enter-  t0  address 

customer  needs. 

prise  Computing  provides  the  products,  ser¬ 
vices  and  support  teams  that  give  you  and 
your  company  access  to  industry-leading 
solutions  as  well  as  unmatched  global  cov¬ 
erage.  By  virtue  of  its  total  approach  to  infor¬ 
mation  systems,  the  Alliance  offers  solutions 
that  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  success  of 
your  business. 
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By  taking  advantage 
of  BackOffice 
technology,  Baan 
reduced  the  complexity 
usually  associated  with 
the  implementation  and 
maintenance  of 
large-scale  enterprise 
applications. 


BAAN’s  Scalable  ERP  Solution 
Now  BackOffice  Compliant 

High-end  ERP  Functionality  on  Intel  Platform 
Eases  Integration  of  the  Entire  Supply  Chain 


With  BAAN  IV  BackOffice  from  Baan  Co. 
slated  for  availability  in  March,  1997,  com¬ 
panies  seeking  enterprise-wide  business 
solutions  will  have  access  to  high- 
end  application  functionality 
that  takes  advantage  of 
Microsoft®  BackOffice™  and  Win¬ 
dows  NT®  Server.  Optimized  to  meet  the 
technical  standards  of  Microsoft’s  BackOf¬ 
fice  logo  program,  BAAN  IV  BackOffice  was 
the  first  enterprise  software  product  to  be 
tested,  integrated  and  shipped  as  a  logo-cer¬ 
tified  BackOffice  enterprise  solution  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  entire  supply  chain. 

Baan’s  enterprise-wide  software  auto¬ 
mates  the  flow  of  information  from  order 
receipt  throughout  the  materials  manage¬ 
ment  and  production  processes,  to  delivery 
of  finished  products,  including  integrated 
financial  information.  Companies  with  hybrid 
manufacturing  environments  in  the  automo¬ 
tive,  electronics,  project  and  process  indus¬ 
tries  can  take  advantage  of  Baan’s 
applications  to  streamline  and  manage  their 
business  information  and  processes. 


By  taking  advantage  of  BackOffice  tech¬ 
nology,  Baan  reduced  the  complexity  usually 
associated  with  implementation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  enterprise  applications.  For 
example,  BAAN  IV  BackOffice 
ships  with  both  the  BAAN  IV 
suite  of  software  and  Microsoft®  SQL 
Server™  on  a  CD-ROM.  The  single  CD  and 
Installation  Wizards  reduce  installation  time 
from  days  to  hours.  “By  putting  BAAN  IV 
BackOffice  on  CD-ROM,  we  ensure  that  cus¬ 
tomers  get  up  and  running  quickly,  so  they 
can  concentrate  on  their  business,  not  instal¬ 
lation,”  said  Rocky  Gunderson,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Americas  Marketing  at  Baan. 

BAAN  IV  BackOffice  also  includes  inte¬ 
gration  with  Microsoft  Active  Internet  Frame¬ 
work,  including  Internet  Explorer,  making 
Baan’s  enterprise  applications  available 
across  Internets  and  Intranets.  BAAN  IV 
BackOffice  will  bring  unprecedented  applica¬ 
tion  scalability  and  ease-of-use  to  the  entire 
enterprise,  from  large  corporate  sites  to  net¬ 
works  of  smaller  suppliers  and  customers, 
facilitating  integration  of  entire  supply  chains. 
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Scalable  Solutions  for  the 
Entire  Supply  Chain 


' 


Baan  brings  the  power  of  their  Dynamic  Enterprise 
Modeling  (DEM)  capability  to  a  broad  range  of 
enterprises  with  BAAN  IV  BackOffice.  Baans  busi¬ 
ness  software  automates  the  flow  of  information 
from  raw  materials  through  the  production  process 
to  delivery,  and  is  critical  to  companies  at  all  points 
of  the  supply  chain.  And  Baans  DEM  functionality 
extends  the  traditional  Enterprise  Resource 
Planning  model  by  enabling  companies  to  adapt 


their  business  applications  to  changing  organiza¬ 
tional  structures,  business  practices  and  operational 
procedures.  Now,  with  BAAN  IV  BackOffice,  Baan 
has  integrated  its  flagship  BAAN  IV  enterprise  busi¬ 
ness  software  with  Microsoft  BackOffice  and  brings 
unprecedented  scalability  and  ease-of-use  to  the 
enterprise  applications  market. 

For  more  information  on  BAAN  IV  BackOffice 
call  1-800-644-4634. 


The  Baan  Company,  4600  Bohannon  Drive,  Menlo  Park,  California  94025  •  http://www.baan.com 


GE  Capital  IT  Solutions  gives  Aveda  Corp. 
a  technology  “ makeover ” 

Maker  of  lifestyle  products  now  sees  the  beauty 
of  putting  Its  order  status  system  on  the  Web. 


GE  Capital 

Information  Technology  Solutions 


Not  all  business  decisions  are  based 
solely  on  “business”  issues.  Consider  the 
example  of  Aveda  Corp.,  a  $100  million  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  beauty  and  lifestyle  products 
created  from  pure  flower  and  plant  essences. 
Aveda’s  primary  concern,  as  spelled  out  in 
its  mission  statement,  is 
the  environment,  and 


every  decision  at  the  company  revolves 
around  its  commitment  to  be  ecologically 
responsible. 

Aveda’s  old  process  of  ordering  products 

and  then  checking  the  status  was  highly 

The  new  Internet  paper-intensive  and  time-consuming.  The 
system  provides 

more  than  2,000  salons,  stores  and  distrib- 

service  and  up-to-the- 

minute  order  and  utors  (SSDs)  supported  by  Aveda  would  fax, 

shipping  information 

on  a  24  hour  basi  mail  or  Phone  orders  into  Aveda’s  customer 


anywhere  in  the  world. 


service  group,  who  retyped  them  into  an 
AS/400  system.  The  only  way  the  com¬ 
pany’s  trade  partners  could  check  the  status 
of  orders  was  to  call  customer  service  — 
and  only  during  specific  business  hours. 

Aveda  called  upon  GE  Capital  IT  Solu¬ 
tions,  with  its  new  Enterprise  2000SM  pro¬ 
gram  (see  next  page),  to  help  implement  a 


paperless  Internet-based  order  entry  and 
tracking  solution  based  on  Microsoft’s  Win¬ 
dows  NT®  Server  4.0  and  BackOffice™  tech¬ 
nology.  This  client/server  solution  gives 
Aveda  the  ability  to  deliver  dynamic,  paper¬ 
less  order  information  to  any  of  its  trade 
partners  that  want  to  participate. 

Now,  Aveda’s  SSDs  can  order  products 
and  check  the  status  of  orders  via  the  World 
Wide  Web.  The  Internet  system  provides 
extended  customer  service  and  up-to-the- 
minute  order  and  shipping  information  on  a 
24-hour  basis,  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
system  reduces  the  need  for  customer  ser¬ 
vice  phone  support  and  can  offer  on-line 
product  descriptions  and  announcements, 


“Our  mission  at  Aveda  is  to  care  for 
the  world  we  live  in,  from  the  prod¬ 
ucts  we  make  to  the  ways  we  give 
back  to  society.  At  Aveda,  we  strive 
to  set  an  example  for  environmental 
leadership  and  responsibility.” 

Horst  Rechelbacher.  Aveda  founder  and  CEO 
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The  Internet  solution 
extends  the  philosophy 
of  combining  nature 
with  new  technology 
to  the  frontier  of 
electronic  commerce. 


combine  nature  with  new  technology  to  pro-  www.ameridata.com. 


live  customer  forums,  and  sales  histories  —  tect  the  environment.  The  Microsoft  Inter- 


all  without  the  use  of  paper. 


net  solution  provided  by  GE  Capital  IT  Solu- 


Aveda,  a  company  recognized  for  innova-  tions  extends  this  philosophy  to  the  frontier 

tion  in  plant  technology  of  electronic  commerce, 

and  environmental  protec-  the  art^!  ot  purk  For  more  information 

FLOWER  AND  PLANT  ESSENCES 

tion,  has  also  been  on  the  on  the  Enterprise  2000 

leading  edge  of  the  Enterprise  2000  pro-  program,  call  (800)  873-2827,  or,  visit  the 
gram.  Aveda  continually  searches  for  ways  to  GE  Capital  IT  Solutions  Web  site  at: 


IN  JUNE,  GE  Capital  Information  Technology  Solutions,  a  Microsoft  Solutions  Provider,  expanded  its  Microsoft 
BackOffice  capabilities  through  a  strategic  initiative  called  Enterprise  2000.  Through  Enterprise  2000,  GE  Capital  IT 
Solutions  and  Microsoft  are  addressing  the  escalating  demand  for  design,  development  and  implementation  of  client / 
server,  electronic  messaging  and  Internet  solutions. 

Key  elements  of  Enterprise  2000: 

•  Placement  of  senior  Microsoft  Consulting  Services  (MCS)  professionals  at  nationwide  GE  Capital  IT  Solutions  locations 

•  A  large  MCSE/MCSD  training  and  development  program,  with  apprenticeships  provided  by  GE  Capital  IT  Solutions 

•  Microsoft-dedicated  solution  sales  specialists  throughout  GE  Capital  IT  Solutions 

•  Formation  of  a  Microsoft  Solutions  practice  within  GE  Capital  IT  Solutions’  consulting  division 

GE  Capital  IT  Solutions  is  an  international  provider  of  industry-standard  PC  products  and  value-added  systems  integra¬ 
tion,  networking  and  maintenance  services,  and  part  of  GE  Capital  Technology  Management  Services  (TMS),  a  company 
that  provides  full  life  cycle  services  to  help  customers  manage  their  technology  investments.  GE  Capital  Services  is  a 
diverse  financial  services  company  with  26  specialized  businesses  and  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  General  Electric  Co. 
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Mobil  Land  Development 
builds  a  financial  system  for  its  future 

Client/server  system  from  Flexl International  and  Microsoft 
provides  benefits  to  Mobil  Land  projects 


Microsoft  has 
selected  Flexi  as  one 
of  15  worldwide  Tier  1 
development  partners, 
and  a  provider  of 
Microsoft  BackOffice 
solutions. 


"The  keys  to  success 
were  the  dedication  of 
our  people  and  support 
from  the  Flexi  team.” 


The  Mobil  Land  Development  Corp.  quite 
literally  paves  the  way  for  residential  and 
commercial  building  across  the  country. 

The  company  purchases 
undeveloped  land  and  estab¬ 
lishes  its  infrastructure  —  an 
undertaking  that  involves  everything  from 
obtaining  the  proper  zoning  to  selling  fin¬ 
ished  sites. 

The  problem  that  Mobil  Land  faced  was 
that  it  needed  to  analyze  its  financial  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  streamline  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  decision-makers  throughout  the 
company.  However,  these  goals  were  diffi¬ 
cult  to  achieve  with  the  company’s  existing 
mainframe  systems. 

To  better  manage  its  business,  Mobil 
Land  turned  to  Flexilnternational,  a  devel¬ 
oper  of  accounting  software  based  in  Shel¬ 
ton,  Conn.,  and  Microsoft  Corp.  for  a  client/ 
server  financial  system.  According  to  Mobil 
Land's  assistant  controller  Dennis  Ayre,  who 
served  as  leader  of  the  project,  “We  needed 
a  flexible  system  —  a  system  with  an  open 
architecture  so  we  could  develop  integrated 


applications  to  run  our  business  efficiently.” 

Working  with  Flexilnternational,  Mobil 
Land  installed  a  financial  system  that  it  will 
•  be  able  to  build  on  for  the 
future.  The  financial  system 
currently  consists  of  Flexi’s 
general  ledger  and  accounts  payables  appli¬ 
cations  (with  fixed  assets  and  accounts 
receivables  applications  to  be  added  in 
1997),  Microsoft®  SQL  Server™,  and  the 
Microsoft  Windows  NT®  Server  operating 
system. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  installation,  Mobil 
Land’s  executives  are  working  with  financial 
information  that  is  both  timely  and  accurate. 

The  company  has  achieved  two  other  bene¬ 
fits:  It  is  now  able  to  consolidate  its  books  in 
a  few  days,  and  can  also  provide  information 
in  a  real-time  environment. 

According  to  Mobil  Land,  migrating  from 
its  legacy  system  for  client/server  account¬ 
ing  entailed  a  significant  effort,  but  it  was 
well  worth  it.  “We  feel  unshackled,”  says 
Ayre.  “We’re  doing  our  jobs  better,  faster 
and  with  fewer  resources.” 
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You'll  need  flexibility  to  cross 
that  bridge  to  the  21st  century. 


There’s  a  lot  of  talk  about  that  bridge  —  and  it  works  just  fine  as  a  metaphoric  roadway 
to  the  future.  But  those  of  us  who  deal  with  massive  volumes  of  financial  information 
know  that  the  real  journey  will  take  us  far  from  the  straight  and  narrow.  •  Technological 
crossovers  —  paradigm  shifts  —  always  twist  and  turn  the  status  quo.  Interoffice  becomes 
international;  there’s  no  mother  tongue  or  common  currency;  no  time  of  day  except 
real  time.  •  The  evolving  software  industry  holds  your  business  in  a  state  of  suspension, 
uncertain  of  when  or  where  or  whether  the  next  paradigm  shock  will  throw  you  off  course. 
Unless  you’re  very  flexible,  and  well  connected.  •  We  are.  From  the  beginning,  Flexi  financial 
software  was  built  on  an  open,  object-oriented  architecture,  enabling  you  to  swiftly  adapt 
to  unforeseen  changes.  It’s  a  strategy  that’s  paved  the  way  toward  our  total  alignment 
today  with  Microsoft’s  worldwide  vision  and  technology.  Microsoft  wall  call  the  major 
turns  down  the  road  —  and  we’re  ready  to  embrace  them.  •  We’re  not  talking  here  about 
metaphors,  but  real  software  components  that  interact,  and  adapt  to  new  terrain.  •  Best  you 
get  connected.  Get  FlexiFinancials  to  help  you  cross  that  bridge  safely. 


YEAR  2000 


t  i:  it  I  i  i  i  i:  i> 


800-353-9492  h  ftp  ://ww  w.  flexi.com 


Right  business  software  solution 
lets  hotel  executives  sleep  easy,  night  and  day 

Selecting  Navlslon  Financials,  a  comprehensive  Windows-based  accounting  and 
business  management  software,  Is  a  solid  decision  for  a  rapidly  expanding  hotel  chain. 


“Navision  Financials  is 
not  a  Windows  front 
end.  It’s  completely 
integratable  with 
Microsoft’s  suite  of 
products.” 


With  more  than  30  extended  stay  hotels 
in  the  Southeast  and  Midwest  and  plans  to 
expand  to  100  hotels  in  the  next  two  years, 
Studio  Plus  Hotels,  Inc.  needed  an  account¬ 
ing  and  business  management  software 
package  that  was  flexible  and  expandable. 

The  fast  growing  Kentucky-based  com¬ 
pany  called  on  Coopers  &  Lybrand,  L.L.P.  to 
help  it  find  a  software  solution.  “In  the  end, 
our  choice  was  self-evident  —  Navision 
Financials,”  said  Michael  Steinmetz,  director 
of  MIS  for  StudioPLUS.  “Navision  is  flexible. 
It  is  very  adaptable  to  our  future  needs  and 
well-suited  for  a  high  growth  company  such 
as  ours.  In  addition,  Navision’s  database  has 
the  highest  integrity  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

Navision  Financials  is  also  truly  a 
Microsoft®  Windows®-based  system.  “It  is 
not  a  Windows  front  end,  it’s  completely 
integratable  with  Microsoft’s  suite  of  prod¬ 
ucts,”  Steinmetz  added. 

Another  deciding  factor  was  Navision’s 
ability  to  offer  a  suite  of  accounting  and 
business  management  modules  and  gran¬ 
ules.  Unlike  other  packages,  with  Navision  a 


third-party  developer  is  not  needed  to  pro¬ 
vide  functions.  For  example,  Navision’s  job 
costing  function  allows  StudioPLUS  to  track 
the  expenses  associated  with  its  building 
projects,  reconcile  them  and  evaluate  their 

Navision  software 

US,  Inc. 

status.  Users,  from  project  managers  to 
accounting  to  executive  officers,  all  have 
access  to  the  same  information,  helping  to 
ensure  that  the  company  meets  its  goals. 

“Other  systems  force  you  into  a  mindset 
that  you  must  buy  something  off-the-shelf,” 
said  Steinmetz.  “Navision’s  Financials  solu¬ 
tion  is  developed  into  your  own  system  by 
modifying  the  areas  that  matter  to  you.  If 
you  don’t  like  something,  you  change  it.” 

According  to  Bob  Boyle,  a  Coopers  & 
Lybrand  consultant  who  worked  with  Studio¬ 
PLUS,  another  deciding  factor  was  Navi¬ 
sion’s  25,000  worldwide  users.  “With 
Navision  Financials  we  got  a  top-tier  product 
in  terms  of  flexibility,  capabilities  and 
expandability  for  a  mid-tier  price.” 
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Microsoft® 


OFFICE 

Compatible 

Designed  for 


Microsoft' 
Windows' 95 

Designed  for 

Microsoft’ 

BackOffice™ 


•  Designed  for  Microsoft  Windows  95 

•  Designed  for  Microsoft  BackOffice 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Compatible 

•  Microsoft  Office  Compatible 

•  Internet-ready 

•  32-bit  client/server  object-oriented  technology 

•  Integrated  development  tools 

•  Built-in  multidimensional  database 
and  OLAPtools 

•  GL,  AR,  AP,  OE,  PO,  Inventory,  Job  Cost, 
Resource  Management,  Payroll,  Human 
Resources,  Contact  Management,  Cash 
Management,  Multi-Currency,  Multi-Language. 


Navision  Software  US,  Inc. 
OneMeca  Way 
Norcross,  GA  30093 
Phone:  1-800-552-8478 
www.navision-us.com 


Business  Software  Beyond  Boundaries 


Come  to  a  free ,  half-day  briefing  and  find  out  how 
the  right  solutions  can  help  your  company  work 
smarter— and  more  profitably. 

As  you  know  all  too  well,  talk  is  cheap,  but  technology 
isn’t.  That’s  why  we’re  cutting  through  all  the  chatter 
to  provide  you  with  a  strategic  overview  of  new 
technologies  which  can  help  keep  information,  work  and 
profits  all  moving  together. 


collaboration  with  a  company  Intranet,  and  more.  You’ll  see 
first-hand  how  Microsoft  Solution  Providers  are  uniquely 
qualified  to  provide  you  with  solutions  at  an  unprecedented 
level  of  functionality.  And  you’ll  have  a  chance  to  sign  up 
with  a  Solution  Provider  to  conduct  a  customized  evalua¬ 
tion  of  Microsoft  Internet  and  Intranet  products,  the  latest 
version  of  Microsoft  Office,  Windows®  95,  BackOffice",  and 
development  tools. 


You’ll  get  an  inside  look  at  Microsoft  technologies  for 
today  and  tomorrow,  including  highlights  of  the  latest 
Internet/Intranet  developments  and  how  they’re 
incorporated  in  many  of  our  products.  You’ll  observe  the 
latest  Microsoft-based  solutions  for  taking  advantage 
of  Internet  business  opportunities,  maximizing 
the  benefit  from  communication-enabled  line- 
of-business  applications,  enhancing  team 


If  you’re  a  business  decision  maker  or  information 
technology  professional  in  an  organization  with  100  or 
more  employees,  and  you  need  to  use  technology  to 
accomplish  business  objectives,  this  briefing  is  for  you. 


Call  (800)  836-8282 ,  Dept.  A779  today  to  get 
information  about  a  briefing  near  you. 
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fits  of  integrated  systems  but  don’t 
always  understand  what  it  takes  to  get 
there.  They  are  amazed  at  the  cost  of 
integrating  dissimilar  systems.  They  are 
also  pleased  when  we  can  offer  them  a 
system  that  has  already  been  partially 
integrated  to  support  select  subsystems. 
This  was  a  growing  part  of  the  business 
up  until  recently.  Systems 
manufacturers  are  becoming 
more  selective  in  deciding  in 
which  subsystems  they  are 
willing  to  invest  their  inte¬ 
gration  dollars.  So  it  looks 
like  companies  like  mine 
will  begin  earning  more  for 
integration  services. 

I  remember  when  I 
started  in  the  computer 
business,  in  1966  at  IBM. 

There  were  the  S/360s 
followed  by  the  S/370  mainframes. 
During  my  more  than  10  years  there, 
the  mainframes  were  always  king  of  the 
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hill.  Today  I  see  a  mainframe  rarely. 
Those  shops  that  have  them  seem  to  be 
embarrassed  by  them  and  are  making 
plans  to  migrate  to  client/server  plat¬ 
forms.  It  will  probably  take  them  more 
years  to  achieve  that  than  we  would  like 
to  think. 

Michael  V.  Toto 

Director 

Communications  Engineering 
Securacom  Inc. 
Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J. 
totom@juno.com 


IT  TAKES  MORE  TO 
UNTANGLE 

The  graphic  representation  of  a  message¬ 
brokering  architecture  versus  “tradi¬ 
tional  integration”  is  seemingly  persua¬ 
sive  [see  “A  Smarter  Linking  Logic,” 
Dec.  1,  1996].  The  simple  paths  in  and 
out  of  the  hub  contrast  to  the  spaghetti 


routing  that  engulfs  us  today.  However, 
looking  under  the  hood  of  the  hub,  if 
and  when  it  ever  gets  up  and  running, 
may  disclose  a  contemporary  tangle. 
Dealing  with  complexity  may  require 
more  than  putting  a  lid  on  the  dish  and 
calling  it  pasta. 

Alan  Gotthelf 

Softport  Systems  Inc. 

New  York 
alang@softport.  nyc.  ny.us 

SOUND  DIRECTION 
I  very  much  enjoyed  reading  “Sounding 
the  Alarm”  in  the  Nov.  15  issue  and 
found  it  to  be  both  informative  and  real¬ 
istic.  My  own  organization  is  poised  on 
the  threshold  of  multimillion  dollar 
investments  in  new  software,  and  your 
observations  have  helped  provide  a 
sound  and  realistic  direction. 

Many  thanks. 

Anthony  Spooner 

Vice  President  and  CIO 
New  Holland 
Brentford,  United  Kingdom 
london.aspoone@memo.new-holland.  com 

CLEAR  COMMUNICATION 
I’d  like  to  thank  you  and  compliment 
you  on  a  recent  Executive  Counsel  arti¬ 
cle  [“The  Way  You  Say  It,”  Nov.  15, 
1996].  The  subject  of  communication, 
and  how  best  to  accomplish  it,  is  often 
overlooked  at  a  time  when  we  have 
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numerous  media  to  do  the  job  and  the 
easiest  is  often  chosen.  I’ve  taken  the 
article  and  highlighted  a  number  of 
points,  and  I  expect  it  will  be  helpful  as 
I  work  to  communicate  more  clearly.  I 
look  forward  to  future  columns,  and  I 
hope  you’ll  tackle  the  issue  of  commu¬ 
nication  from  time  to  time. 

Bernie  Wagenblast 
JHK  Engineering 
New  York 
brw@jbk.com 

AHEAD  OF  THE  CURVE 
Our  organization,  like  many,  struggles 
to  stay  ahead  of  the  technology  curve. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  several  managers, 
one  complained  it  was  impossible  to  stay 
up  with  both  business  and  technical 
changes. 

We  recognized  we  were  all  trying  to 
stay  on  top  of  everything,  duplicating 
efforts.  So  a  suggestion  was  made  to  do 
the  following: 


1 .  Identify  what  business  and  techni¬ 
cal  trends  we  should  be  watching. 

2.  Assign  these  trends  to  a  specific 
manager. 

3.  That  manager  then  identifies  how 
to  monitor  that  trend  and  reports  back 
to  the  group  in  regular  staff  meetings. 

Periodically,  these  trends  are  rotated 
to  maintain  interest  and  the  trends  are 
analyzed  to  be  certain  they  are  still  valid. 
The  results  are  that  people  become 
involved  in  solving  problems,  manage¬ 
ment  blind  spots  are  eliminated,  and  we 
better  utilize  time. 

Rick  O'Brien 

Project  Manager 
GRE  Insurance  Group 
Cincinnati 
robrien@gre-ins.com 

CONSULTANT  INTEGRITY 
The  article  you  published  [in  the  Nov. 
15,  1995,  issue]  by  W.F.  Dyle,  “Meet 
My  Methodology,”  in  my  opinion,  was 


quite  unprofessional. 

It’s  people  like  Dyle  who  perpetuate 
a  negative  perception  of  consultants.  It 
is  our  ethical  duty  and  moral  obligation 
as  consultants  to  be  objective  and  to  tell 
the  truth!  No  exceptions!  His  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  contrary  is  insane. 
Being  objective  can  get  us  into  hot  water 
with  our  clients  from  time  to  time 
because,  as  Dyle  points  out  in  his  article, 
clients  don’t  always  want  the  truth.  It 
may  be  the  difference  between  remain¬ 
ing  on  board  and  being  fired,  but  for 
God’s  sake,  have  some  integrity! 

We’re  not  in  this  business  to  make 
friends  or  to  just  make  money,  but  we 
are  here  to  solve  complex  business  prob¬ 
lems  through  the  development  of  viable 
methodologies  and  techniques. 

Todd  Martinsky 
President 
Technology  Mentors  Inc. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
techmen@technologymentors.com 


Cost  of  ownership  concerns  are  driving  many  Corporate  IS 

toward  the  thin-client  solution. 

Is  Network  Computing  the  Solution? 


“Network  Computers:  Thin  Client... is  Thin  really  in, 

or  is  Fat  still  where  IT  is  at?” 


■  | 

l'Day  Seminar  -  presented  by  the  UniForum  Association 

Exclusively  designed  for  CIO’s,  IT  decision  makers  and  professionals  who  are  actively  in  the  process  of  implementing 
or  reassessing  their  Information  Technology  Architecture. 

This  informative  presentation  will  address  the  issues  surrounding  Network  Computers.  The  simplicity  and  low  cost 
of  terminals  with  leading-edge  application  technologies  soon  will  be  an  attractive  new  choice.  Learn  how  this  emerging 
technology  will  change  your  strategic  business  environment.  Leading  industry  speakers,  analysts  and  customers  will 
discuss  the  details  surrounding  this  evolving  technology. 


Three  City  Tour: 

March  17,  1997  Network  Meeting  Center,  Techmart 

Santa  Clara,  CA 
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March  26,  1997 
April  2,  1997 


Hyatt  Regency  Cambridge 
Cambridge,  MA 

Hyatt  Regency  Austin 
Austin,  TX 


UniForum 

The  International  Association  of  Open  Systems  Professionals 

For  more  information  and  to  register,  call 
Karen  Clapes  at  1-800-255-5620  ext.30  or 
email  at  karen@uniforum.org.  See  our  web 
site  at  http://ww  w.uniforum.org 
under  -  conference  and  seminar  training 
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"Customers  are  setting  the  business  agenda 
in  automotive  retailing.  They  have  new 
standards  of  experience  that  show  them  how 

good  things  can  be."  -Raymond  Ketchledge 

President,  Sandy  Corp. 


If  you  are  one  of  the  many  car  owners  across  America,  it  is  likely  that  you 
have  at  one  time  or  another  struggled  through  the  imperfect  and  unpopu¬ 
lar  process  of  buying  a  car.  Like  many,  you  are  probably  fed  up  with  the 
antics  and  petty  mind  games  that  automobile  purchases  tend  to  involve. 

Well,  do  we  have  good  news  for  you. 

The  process  of  buying  a  car  could  be 
changed  forever — and  for  the  better. 

With  today’s  easy  access  to  technology 
and  information,  customers  are  better 
educated  and  prepared  to  tackle  show¬ 
room  negotiations  than  ever  before. 
That  change  has  forced  auto  dealers  to 
grapple  with  a  range  of  new  business 
issues  and  has  tipped  the  scales  of  nego¬ 
tiation  to  the  consumer’s  benefit. 

The  Internet  is  probably  the  largest 
influencer  of  that  change.  “The 
Internet  really  provides  a  sort  of  classifieds  ser¬ 
vice  that  you  can’t  get  in  the  newspaper;  dealers  can  put  up  a  photograph 
of  all  the  vehicles  they  have  in  stock,”  says  Donna  Reichle,  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  for  the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Association. 

That’s  not  all  the  Internet  can  do.  Car  dealers  are  setting  up  links  with 
their  sister  dealers  to  estimate  and  plan  for  inventory  changes  that  occur 
with  leased-car  returns.  Other  dealers  have  established  links  to  loan  ser¬ 
vices  that  allow  customers  to  apply  and  be  approved  for  loans  electroni¬ 
cally,  reducing  a  daylong  process  to  five  or  10  minutes.  Contributing 
Writer  Daniel  Gross’s  article,  “Auto  Pilots,”  beginning  on  Page  70, 
explores  some  of  the  big  changes  in  the  auto  industry  and  looks  ahead  to 
the  next  set  of  technology  improvements  in  the  auto-purchasing  process. 


bfou  t~. 

P.S.  Please  be  sure  to  join  us  March  23-26  at  the  next  CIO  Perspectives 
Conference,  “Leading  the  Charge  in  Turbulent  Environments,”  in  San 
Diego.  For  more  information,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com  or  call 
us  at  800  366-0246. 
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WITH  ITS  INTERCHANGEABLE  COMPONENTS, 

THE  NEC  VERSA  2400  IS  ACTUALLY  4  NOTEBOOKS  IN  t 


Just  slip  the  6X  CD-ROM 
drive  and  battery  into  the 
two  modular  VersaBay™ 
slots,  and  your  NEC  Versa' 

2400  changes  into  a  state- 
of-the-art  multimedia  tool 
for  brilliant  on-the-road 
presentations. 

SEE,  HEAR  AND  FEEL  THE  DIFFERENCE.™ 

NEC 


NEC  Versa  J400  Series. 

starting  at  $ ! 690* 

Intel  Pentium  '-  Processor 
up  to  1  33 MHz 

Up  to  1 6MB  EDO  DRAM 

Up  to  1.08GB  hard  drive 

1 1.3"  DSTN  color  display 

Two  VersaBay  slots** 

Two  high-output 
stereo  speakers 

Two  PC  Card  slots 

MPEG  video 


Just  insert  both  bat- 
teriest  into  the  two  modular 
VersaBay  slots,  and  your 
NEC  Versa  2400  becomes  a 
notebook  with  enough  juice 
for  up  to  6  hours  of  nonstop 
computing. 


NEC  Versa  3400  Series. 

starting  at  $1699* 

Intel  Pentium Processor 
up  to  1 33  MHz 

Up  to  16MB  EDO  DRAM 

Up  to  1.08GB  hard  drive 

1 1.3  "  DSTN  color  display 

Two  VersaBay  slots** 

Two  high- output 
stereo  speakers 

Two  PC  Card  slots 

MPEG  video 
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WITH  ITS  INTERCHANGEABLE  COMPONENTS, 

NEC  VERSA  2400  IS  ACTUALLY  4  NOTEBOOKS  IN  1. 


SEE,  HEAR  AND  FEEL  THE  DIFFERENCE. 

NEC 


Pop  the  battery  and  the 
floppy  drive  into  the  two 
modular  VersaBay  slots,  and 
your  NEC  Versa  2400  turns 
into  a  notebook  that  will 
effortlessly  store  and  trans¬ 
fer  data  wherever  you  are. 


.V/'.Y.'  Versa  2-100  Series. 

start nnr  at  $1699* 

Intel  Pentium '  Processor 
up  to  133  MHz 

Up  to  16MB  EDO  DRAM 

Up  to  1.08GB  hard  drive 

1 1.3  "  DSTN  color  display 

Two  VersaBay  slots** 

Two  high-output 
stereo  speakers 

Two  PC  Card  slots 

MPEG  video 
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WITH  ITS  INTERCHANGEABLE  COMPONENTS, 

2400  IS  ACTUALLY  4  NOTEBOOKS  IN  1. 


Slide  the  6X  CD-ROM 
drive  and  the  floppy  drive  into 
the  two  modular  VersaBay 
slots.  On  AC  power,  your 
NEC  Versa  2400  transforms 
into  a  powerful  multimedia 
notebook  that  will  rival  a 
desktop  computer. 
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SEE,  HEAR  AND  FEEL  THE  DIFFERENCE. 

NEC 


NEC  Versa  3400  Series. 

starting  at  $  1699* 

Intel  Pentium  ''  Processor 
up  to  1 33  At  Hz 

Up  to  16MB  EDO  DRAM 

Up  to  1.08GB  hard  drive 

11.3  "  DSTN  color  display 

Two  VersaBay  slots** 

Two  high-output 
stereo  speakers 

Two  PC  Card  slots 

MPEG  video 
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Talking  Trash 


NEWS,  INSIGHT,  HUMOR, 

Edited  by  Alice  Dragoon 


“The  key  goal  of  the  program  is  to  make  the  university 
superfluous  by  empowering  people  within  the  community  to 
do  things  for  themselves,”  says  Orland.  “They  usually  don’t 
have  access  to  city  hall  data.  Now  they  have  better,  more  up- 
to-date  data  than  city  hall  has.”  ■ 


G.I.S.  MAPPING 


Pick  up  your  trash  or  risk  being 
sued.  That’s  the  ultimatum  owners  of  abandoned  and 
dilapidated  properties  in  East  St.  Louis  are  facing, 
thanks  to  a  group  of  concerned  city  residents  and  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Cham- 
paign.  Armed  with  geographic  information  system 
(GIS)  maps  indicating  block  and  tract  numbers,  the 
group  roamed  the  city’s  run-down  neighborhoods  one 
weekend  last  fall,  recording  on  computer-scannable  forms 
the  volume  and  composition  of  trash  in  each  location.  By 
Monday,  the  university’s  East  St.  Louis  Action  Research 
Project  (ESLARP),  which  organized  the  trash-hunt,  had 
processed  3,500  data  forms  and  generated  new  GIS  maps 
indicating  whose  property  contained  what  garbage.  Citizen 
groups  have  been  working  with  city  council  members  and 
landlords  to  make  trash-removal  deals  ever  since. 

“The  landlords  have  been  willing  to  meet,”  says  Brian 
Orland,  a  professor  of  landscape  architecture  at  the  university 
who  handles  the  project’s  GIS  development  and  Web  site, 
which  posts  the  maps  online.  “They  realize  everybody  is 
sitting  there  with  pretty  incontestable  data.” 

ESLARP  is  a  community  assistance  and  development 
program  that’s  working  to  revitalize  East  St.  Louis,  a  city  1 80 
miles  from  the  school’s  main  campus  that  is  plagued  by  social, 
economic  and  environmental  problems. 


a  Sleeping  Groom  and  a  Sorceress, 
By  Hans  Baldung  Grein,  1544 
►  Liz,  By  Andy  Warhol,  1964 


Virtual  Culture 


ONLINE  ART 


How  regularly  do  you  get  to  an  art  museum?  Let's  face  it,  prob¬ 
ably  not  that  often.  But  say  you  were  to  drag  yourself  out  of  bed  on  a  rainy  Saturday 
and  shell  out  $  1 0  for  admission,  like  this  writer  recently  did.  Wouldn't  you  appreci¬ 
ate  it  if  the  one  painting  you  really  wanted  to  see  were  actually  on  display?  (I  would; 
it  wasn't.)  Most  large  art  museums  only  have  the  space  to  display  2  to  3  percent  of 
their  collections  at  any  given  time.  So  while  the  best-known  masterpieces  are  on 
view,  the  majority  of  the  collections  remain  hidden  in  storage. 

But  the  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco 
(FAMSF)  have  found  a  way  to  make  all  of  their  works 
available  to  anyone,  any  time.  A  new  Web  site,  The 
Thinker  (www.  thinker.org),  currently  showcases 
60,000  drawings,  prints,  engravings,  watercolors 
and  photographs,  and  eventually  it  will  include 
the  entire  collections  of  the  two  art  museums 
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MJOVE  BY  JEFFERY  PELO;  IMAGES  BELOW  COURTESY  OF  FA.M.S.F 


We  have  no  stop-and-go  traffic 

and  speeding  is  always  encouraged. 


afford  to  be 
stuck  in  a  jam 
when  it  comes 
to  sending  data. 

With  Sprint's 
bursting  advantage, 
data  bursts  get  full  access  to 

the  top  channel  speed  as  needed. That 

means  your  mission-critical  data  is  transmitted 
with  exceptional  speed  and  efficiency.  As 
for  reliability,  we  re  committed  to  bringing  you 
the  highest,  most  reliable  data  transport  in  the 
industry.  We  also  minimize  the  worries. 
Sprint’s  self-healing  SONET-based 
fiber  network  automatically 
reroutes  around  problems 
in  milliseconds, 


transparent 
to  you,  the  cus¬ 
tomer-even  in 
the  event  of  fiber 
cuts  or  equip¬ 
ment  failures.  What’s 
more,  we’ve  replaced  multiple 
private  line  connections  with  a  single 
point  of  access  to  simplify  network  management 
and  reduce  costs.  Should  you  need  to  expand 
or  upgrade  your  frame  relay  service,  we  make  it 
simple  with  on-call  planning  and  design.  And  with 
20  years  of  packet  switching  experience, 
you  can  count  on  us  to  ramp  up  your 
data  to  an  open  road- 
with  no  red  lights  and 
no  speed  limits. 


Only  Sprint 

frame  relay  service  supports  sustained  data  bursts  worldwide 
for  uninterrupted  data  delivery- at  no  extra  cost. 


Call  Sprint  Business 

1  800  588  DATA 

www.  sprint,  com/data  1 
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Trendlines 


that  comprise  FAMSF,  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  the  M.H.  deYoung  Memorial 
Museum. 

The  FAMSF  museums  aren't  the  only 
ones  bringing  bandwidth  to  Botticelli 
and  Wyeth  to  the  WAN.  The  Web  site  for 
New  York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
for  example,  features  an  electronic  store¬ 
front  and  a  database  of  text  and  images 
cataloging  key  pieces  of  art.  The  Seattle 
Art  Museum  enhances  its  visitors'  expe¬ 
riences  through  multimedia  kiosks  with 
maps,  music,  commentary  and  more 
than  1 ,000  images.  The  Louvre  catalogs 


and  traces  the  location  of  1 3,000  paint¬ 
ings  and  sculptures  with  an  SQL  Win¬ 
dows  application.  But  TheThinker 
represents  the  largest  collection  of 
artwork  available  on  a  single  site. 

TheThinker  may  be  groundbreaking, 
but  it  didn't  start  out  that  way.  It  began 
in  1 992  as  an  innocent  little  inventory 
project  when  the  Legion  of  Honor 
closed  for  three  years  of  renovations. 


Bye  Bye,  Data  Five  threats  to  your  data 

44%  Hardware  or  system  malfunction 

32%  Human  error - 

14%  Software  program  malfunction 
7%  Virus - 


3%  Natural  disaster 


SOURCE:  0NTRACK  DATA  INTERNATIONAL  INC.,  SEPTEMBER  1996 


<  A  Note  (The  Libreria,  Venice), 

By  John  Singer  Sargent,  ca.  1902-08 

As  curators  began  cataloging  every 
work  of  art,  FAMSF  expanded  the  proj¬ 
ect,  first  to  include  digital  images  and 
then  to  make  them  available  on  the 
Web.  "We  took  an  unsexy  collection- 
management  project  and  saw  it  in 
another  form  that  would  enable  many 
people  to  use  our  museum,"  says  Bob 
Futernick,  chairman  of  FAMSF's  conser¬ 
vation  departments.  The  money  needed 
forTheThinker  was  raised  by  send¬ 
ing  the  Legion  of  Honor's  masterworks 
on  tour  in  Japan  and  Australia. 

Futernick  is  hoping  that  TheThinker 
will  generate  more  interest  in  art. 
Already  the  site  receives  about  70,000 
visitors  per  month — often  more  than 
go  to  the  actual  museums.  "Some  folks 
are  saying  this  is  not  real  art,  and  I  don't 
think  there's  anybody  who  would  dis¬ 
agree,"  he  says.  "But  we're  hoping  that 
the  little  images  you  see  on  your  screen 
will  make  you  come  to  the  museum  or 
even  make  an  appointment  to  see 
something  that's  not  on  view." 

-Jennifer  Bresnahon 


Air  Mail 


INFORMATION  OVERHEAD 


Once  upon  a  time, 
the  harried  CIO  could  count  on  plane  flights  for 
a  moment’s  respite  from  work;  even  executives 
equipped  with  laptops  could  use  the  old  excuse, 
“My  battery  died.” 

Those  days  may  be  over.  FlightLink,  created  by 
In-Flight  Phone  Corp.  of  Oakbrook  Terrace,  Ill., 
lets  users  stay  electronically  connected  to  the 
ground  even  from  an  altitude  of  35,000  feet.  Ev¬ 
ery  seat  on  planes  equipped  with  FlightLink  has 
an  individual  display  monitor  and  a  telephone. 
Passengers  can  use  the  system  to  read  e-mail,  send 
a  fax,  follow  the  stock  market,  check  weather 
forecasts,  play  video  golf  or  watch  TV. 

Currently  USA  Today  offers  a  video  channel 
through  FlightLink  that  serves  up  canned  content 
that’s  updated  three  times  a  day;  by  this  summer, 


at  least  20  channels  of  live  television  will  be  avail¬ 
able,  thanks  to  a  partnership  between  FlightLink 
and  Los  Angeles-based  DirecTV  Inc.  and  Harris 
Corp.  of  Melbourne,  Fla.  Although  USA  Today 
is  offered  free,  other  services  must  be  purchased 
with  a  credit  card;  golf  fans,  for  example,  can 
expect  to  pay  $4.50  to  hit  the  virtual  links  for 
the  duration  of  a  flight. 

The  system  uses  a  complex  configuration  of 
on-board  hardware  (including  a  central  server 
and  a  separate  processor  for  each  seat  group) 
and  connects  to  the  earth  via  ground  stations  and 
satellite  feeds.  FlightLink’s  engineers  say  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  carefully  shielded  from  the  aircraft’s  opera¬ 
tional  controls  to  avoid  electromagnetic  interfer¬ 
ence,  in  compliance  with  strict  government 
standards.  And  if  there  were  a  problem,  circuit 
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SY  Of 


FREE for  a  Limited  Time. .  .A  CD  ROM  Preview  of 


The  Top  New 
Data  Warehousing 
Software 


When  200,000  IS  managers  were  asked  to 
choose  the  top  software  for  data  warehousing, 


their  answer  had  a  familiar  ring: 

SAS  software  from  SAS  Institute. 


PRODUCT 

OF  THE 

YEAR  1996 

IS  MANAGERS  CHOICE 


t  \ 


As  the  only  end-to-end  solution  for  rapid  data 
warehousing,  SAS  software  delivers  everything 

you  need  to  manage,  organize,  DATAMATION 
and  exploit  your  business  data. 

The  tools  you  use  to  build  a 
data  warehouse  are  the  same 
ones  used  to  maintain  it... run 
it... and  ehange  it.  And  what’s  more,  everything’s 
scalable.  You  can  jump  right  into  enterprise-wide 
information  delivery  applications... or  start  small 
and  build  on  your  success. 

SAS  software  doesn’t  consume  overhead  for 
database  features  you  don’t  need.  And  once  you 
have  data  in  the  warehouse,  you’ll  find  everything 
you  need  for  data  <  juery  and  reporting,  OLAP/ 
multi-dimensional  analysis,  data  mining,  database 
marketing,  data  visualization,  and  much  more. 
It’s  never  been  easier  to  access  your  data... or 
to  arrive  at  informed  decisions  by  turning  raw 
data  into  real  information. 


SAS  Institute 


Software  for  Successful  Decision  Making 


Phone  919.677.8200  Fax  919.677.4444 
In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 

You  can  also  request  your  free  CD  ROM,  and  learn 
more  about  SAS  seminars  in  your  area,  by  visiting 
us  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.sa8.com/ 


E-mail:  cio@sas.sas.com 


SAS" 


Institute. 


Software 


for 


Successful 


Decision 


Making. 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc  Copyright  c  1996  by  SAS  Institute  Inc 
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PENTIUM  PRO 

PROCESSOR 
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INTRODUCING  THE  DELL  POWEREDGE  4100 

The  way  we  build  servers,  reliability  isn't  an  option,  it's  a  mandate. 
Which  is  why  on  the  new  PowerEdge  4100  there  are  a  host  of 
high-end  safety  features  that  come  standard.  Like  3  fans  and  2 
power  supplies.  ECC  to  catch  and  correct  1-bit  errors,  and  RAID 
that  stores  data  on  multiple  disks.  The  ability  to  hot  swap 
hard  drives  without  shutting  down  the  machine  and  without 


—  REDEFINING  THE  MID-RANGE  SERVER. 

interrupting  your  network.  Even  a  feature  called  Remote 
Assistant  that  operates  independently  of  the  system,  dialing 
out  to  notify  you  in  the  event  of  a  failure  and  letting  you  dial 
back  in  to  address  the  problem.  Something  you'd  normally  have 
to  pay  extra  for.  So  protect  your  network  with  a  Dell  server.  And 
protect  yourself  from  the  price  gouging  of  the  server  status  quo. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  SERVERS 


DELL  POWEREDGE  2100  SERVER 

180MHz  PENTIUM*  PRO  PROCESSOR 

•  256KB  Integrated  L2  Cache 

•  32MB  EDO  ECC  Memory  (512MB  Max.) 

•  Integrated  PCI  Ultra/Wide  SCSI-3 
Controller 

•  2GB  Fast/Wide  SCSI-2  Hard  Drive 
[12GB  Max.  (3  x  4GB)] 

•  8X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  3Corrv  10/100  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 

•  Intel®  LANDesk"''  Server  Manager  v2.5x 

•  3  Year  Warranty'  including  1  Year 
NBD  On-siteA  Service 

•  7  x  24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware 
Technical  Support 

•  Add  Microsoft  NT1  Server  4.0 
with  10  Client  Access  Licenses 
for  $799. 

•  Add  an  800HS  Trinitron  Monitor 
(13.r  v.i.s.l  for  $399. 

•  Upgrade  to  3  Years  Next  Business 
Day  On-site  Service  for  $99. 


DELL  POWEREDGE  2100  SERVER 

200MHz  PENTIUM  PRO  PROCESSOR 

•  256KB  Integrated  L2  Cache 

•  32MB  EDO  ECC  Memory  (512MB  Max.) 

•  Integrated  PCI  Ultra/Wide  SCSI-3 
Controller 

•  2GB  Fast/Wide  SCSI-2  Hard  Drive 
[12GB  Max.  (3  x  4GB)] 

•  8X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  3Com  10/100  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 

•  Intel  LANDesk  Server  Manager  v2.5x 

•  3  Year  Warranty  including  1  Year 
NBD  On-site  Service 

•  7  x  24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware 
Technical  Support 

•  Add  Microsoft  NT  Server  4.0 
with  10  Client  Access  Licenses 
for  $799. 

•  Add  an  800 HS  Trinitron  Monitor 
(13.7"  v.i.s.)  for  $399. 

•  Upgrade  to  3  Years  Next  Business 
Day  On-site  Service  for  $99. 


$3799  $3999 

Product  Code:  200143  Product  Code:  250022 


MID-RANGE  SERVERS 


DELL  POWEREDGE  4100  SERVER 

180MHz  PENTIUM  PRO  PROCESSOR 
(Expandable  to  Dual  Processor) 

•  256KB  Integrated  L2  Cache 

•  64MB  EDO  ECC  Memory  (1GB  Max.) 

•  Integrated  SCSI-3  Controllers: 
-Ultra/Wide  for  Hard  Drive 
-Ultra/Narrow  for  other  peripherals 

•  4GB  Fast/Wide  SCSI-2  Hard  Drive 
(24GB  Max.  via  Six 

4GB  Hot-Swap  Drives) 

•  8X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  Intel  Pro  100  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 

•  Server  Management  System: 

-Intel  LANDesk  Server  Manager  v2.5x 
-Dell  Remote  Assistant 

•  3  Year  Warranty  including  1  Year 
NBD  On-site  Service 

•  1  Year  DirectLine3”  NOS  Support 

•  7  x  24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware 
Technical  Support 

•  Add  Microsoft  NT  Server  4.0 
with  10  Client  Access  Licenses 
for  $799. 


DELL  POWEREDGE  4100  SERVER 

200MHz  PENTIUM  PRO  PROCESSOR 

(Expandable  to  Dual  Processor) 

•  512KB  Integrated  L2  Cache 

•  64MB  EDO  ECC  Memory  (1GB  Max.) 

•  Integrated  SCSI-3  Controllers: 
-Ultra/Wide  for  Hard  Drive 
-Ultra/Narrow  for  other  peripherals 

•  4GB  Fast/Wide  SCSI-2  Hard  Drive 
(24GB  Max.  via  Six  4GB 
Hot-Swap  Drives) 

•  8X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  Intel  Pro  100  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 
Server  Management  System: 

-Intel  LANDesk  Server  Manager  v2.5x 
-Dell  Remote  Assistant 

•  3  Year  Warranty  including  1  Year 
NBD  On-site  Service 

•  1  Year  DirectLine  NOS  Support 

•  7  x  24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware 
Technical  Support 

•  Add  Microsoft  NT  Server  4.0 
with  10  Client  Access  Licenses 
for  $799. 


$6298  $7048 

Product  Code:  200158  Product  Code:  200159 


D0LL 


800-934-9201 

http://www.dell.com 

Mon-Fri  7am-9pm  CT •  Sat  10am-6pm  CT •  Sun  12pm-5pm 
In  Canada^  call  800-839-0148 
In  Latin  America;  call  512-728-4685 
GSA  Contract  #GS-35F-4076D 

Keycode  #13035 


'Non. discountable  promotional  prices.  tFor  a  complete  copy  of  our  Guarantees  or  Limited  Warranties,  please  write  Dell  USA  L  P  .  One  Dell  Way.  Hound  Rock,  TX  78682  Ajhis  on-site  parts  and  labor  service  provided  by  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  and  is 
available  n  29  metropolitan  areas  *Pncss  and  specifications  valid  n  the  U.S.  only  and  subiect  to  change  without  notice  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  Pentium  Pro  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  tradematksand  LANDesk  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation  MS.  Microsoft,  Windows  and  Windows  NT  are 
registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  DirectLine  is  a  service  mark  of  Dell  Computer  Corporation  3Com  is  a  registered  trademark  of  3Com  Corporation  Trinitron  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sony  Corporation  ©1997  Dell  Comcwter  Corporation  All  ights  reserved 
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breakers  in  the  cockpit  and  cabin 
would  allow  the  pilot  or  a  flight 
attendant  to  disable  the  entire 
system. 

America  West  Airlines  Inc.  has 
installed  FlightLink  on  its  entire 
fleet,  and  Continental  Airlines 
hopes  to  finish  rolling  out  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  the  end  of  1 997.  But  will 
business  travelers  regard  the  tech¬ 
nology  as  terribly  invasive?  “Some 
might  think  it’s  an  intrusion  of 


their  privacy,”  says  Anita  Fagan, 
manager  of  on-board  programs  for 
America  West.  “But  if  you’re  the 
boss,  you  might  thank  your  lucky 
stars  you  have  that  level  of  avail¬ 
ability.”  Then,  too,  there’s  more  to 
the  system  than  productivity  tools. 
So  far,  Fagan  says,  the  telephone 
is  the  most  commonly  used  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  system  on  America 
West  flights — followed  by  the 
games.  -Derek  Slater 


Findings  Electronic  Commerce 


Please,  After  You 

Electronic  Commerce  (EC)  may  indeed  have  a 

bright  future,  but  many  companies  appear  reluctant  to  leap 
into  the  fray  just  yet.  Consulting  group 
Computer  Sciences  Corp.’s  Critical  Issues 
of  IS  Management  1996  survey  queried 
517  executives  about  the  most  important 
technologies  for  adoption  by  the  year  2000. 

EC  received  the  second-highest  number  of 
mentions  (right  on  the  heels  of  the  Inter¬ 
net/Web)  but  was  cited  as  a  crucial  technol¬ 
ogy  by  only  about  half  of  the  respondents. 

The  most  enthusiasm  seems  to  be  in  the 
insurance  industry,  where  a  whopping  84 
percent  are  looking  into  EC.  The  Internet 
and  other  networking  technologies  promise 
to  connect  insurers  and  the  insured  more  di¬ 
rectly — creating  a  potential  challenge  for 
agencies  that  have  traditionally  served  as 
middlemen,  according  to  Tom  Bigelow,  a 
partner  in  CSC’s  insurance  practice.  Other 
industries  embracing  EC  include  consumer 
goods  (69  percent)  and  financial  services  (57 
percent).  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 

EC  apparently  garners  little  more  than  a 
yawn  from  the  health-care/pharmaceutical 
industry,  where  just  31  percent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  mentioned  EC,  ranking  it  below 
seven  other  technologies. 

In  another  study,  Deloitte  &  Touche’s 
Leading  Trends  in  Information  Services,  more 
than  half  of  the  43 1  respondents  pointed  to  security  concerns  as 
the  major  barrier  to  electronic  commerce  on  the  Internet.  Only  7 
percent  said  their  organizations  currently  were  conducting  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  over  the  Net,  with  1 5  percent  more  planning  to 
dive  in.  -Derek  Slater 


Most-Critical  Technologies 
for  Adoption  by  Year  2000 
in  North  America 

Internet  and  the  Web 

59.0% 

Electronic  commerce 

53.8% 

Groupware 

46.5% 

Broadband  networks 

41.6% 

Network  security 

36.1% 

SOURCE:  COMPUTER  SCIENCES 
CORP.'S  CRITICAL  ISSUES  OF  IS 
MANAGEMENT  1996  SURVEY 


Oui  Shall 
Overcome 


The  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  is  in  I'eau 
chaude  with  the  French 
government  for  present¬ 
ing  the  Web  site  for  its 
European  branch,  Georgia 
Tech  Lorraine,  in  English 
only,  according  to  the 
French  newspaper  Le 
Monde.  It  seems  French 
law  mandates  that 
goods  and  services  in 
France  be  labeled  in 
French  in  addition  to 
any  other  languages  ■ 

in  which  the  offer  is 
made.  Vive  la  France.  ttm 


1,049  Days 
and  Counting 


YEAR  2000  FIXES 


Although  your 
New  Year's  resolutions  may  already 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside  for  this 
year,  you  can't  afford  to  drop  the  ball 
on  handling  the  year  2000  conversion 
issue  before  the  big  ball  drops  in 
Times  Square  on  Dec.  31, 1999. 

Solving  the  Year 2000 Computer  Date 
Problem:  A  Guide  and  Resource  Directory, 
published  by  the  Society  for  Information 
Management  (SIM),  can  help  you  get — 
and  keep — your  company's  year  2000 
efforts  on  track.  The  white  paper  is  the 
product  of  the  SIM  Year  2000  Working 
Group  (co-sponsored  by  Integrated  Sys¬ 
tem  Solutions  Corp.),  IS  professionals 
who  have  met  since  May  to  study  the 
issue.  The  publication  defines  the  year 
2000  problem  and  provides  information 
on  planning  and  scheduling,  conversion, 
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Vital  Signs 


New  Microsoft  Team  Manager  97 


is  the  kind  of  manager  you’d  be 

if  you  had  an 

additional  16  megabytes 
of  memory. 


▼  Missing  Status  Reports 


IE 


Person 


Andrea 


Dec  96 


Jan  97 


86  Team  Manager  box  art  Microsoft  Fxchange 


Ts  IfsS&egath 


£c  ||jok  Lenehan  Don  HaH  JohnZarnia 


Subject  I  Team  Manager  box  art 
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Tasks  that  Need  Attention 


Send  l 


T asks  with  Deadlines 
✓  Tar 
Ta: 

Mis 


Mo 


12 


14 


18 


Deadline 


O'. 


Performance  Goals 


Task  Name 


&  LJ  Finish  first  quarter  projections 
^  LJ  Prepare  presentation  for  Ft 
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To  motivate  your  team  and  keep  them  in  synch  requires  having 
a  mind  for  details.  A  mind  that  can  recall  the  status  of  many 
tasks  at  once.  A  mind  that  can  keep  track  of  the  abilities 
and  workload  of  team  members.  A  mind  that  can  remember 
the  past  performance  of  everyone  in  the  group  for  meaningful 
evaluations.  In  other  words,  a  mind  that  has  Microsoft1  Team 
M a nager  helping  it.  Team  Manager  makes  it  easy  to  keep  any 
team  working  together  by  automatically  consolidating  and 


tracking  work  by  team  members.  The  whole  group  can  use  it 
to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  team  progress,  what  deadlines 
are  looming  and  what  tasks  need  doing.  And  because  Team 
Manager  is  part  of  the  Microsoft  Office  family  of  applications, 
your  team  will  feel  comfortable  using  it  right  from  the  start. 
Check  it  out  for  yourself  at  www.microsoft.com/teammanager/. 
You’ll  see  how  Team  Manager  can  help  you  organize,  motivate, 
track,  evaluate,  schedule  — you  know. ..manage. 


Microsoft 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?'  www.microsoft.com/teammanager/ 


©1996  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
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Trendlines 


testing,  implementation, 
usage  guidelines  for  old  and 
newapplications,and  out¬ 
sourcing.  Its  extensive 
resource  directory  includes 
lists  of  year  2000  Internet 
sites,  user  groups,  discus¬ 
sion  groups,  vendors,  con¬ 
sultants,  and  newsletters 
and  other  publications. 

Data  from  a  survey  the 
working  group  sentto  1,250 
organizations  that  are  con¬ 
fronting  the  problem  will 
allow  project  managers  to 
benchmark  their  progress 
to  date  against  that  of  other 
organizations  dealing  with 
date  conversion. 

The  publication  is  avail¬ 
able  for  $200  ($75  for  SIM 
members)  by  calling  SIM 
at  31 2  644-661 0.B 


1NSI 


No  News  is  Good  News 


“Brazilian  IS 

workers  are  very 
aggressive  in  career 
advancement, 
shifting  jobs 
often  to  move 
ahead — perhaps 
more  often  than 
their  counterparts 
in  the  United  States. 

So  you  have  to  make  \ 
sure  people  feel  motivat¬ 
ed  and  offer  them  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement 
within  the  company.” 

-Antonio  Murillo  Zamora, 

a  systems  development 
manager  based  in  Sao  Paulo 
for  DuPont  do  Brasil  S.A. 
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Reach  Out  and  Touch 
Someone's  Computer 

Gridlock  may  be  a  fact  of  life  in  California, 

but  at  least  navigating  the  Infobahn  there 
will  become  easier  soon.  By  sometime  this  sum¬ 
mer,  residential  and  business  telephone  customers  will 
be  able  to  list  their  e-mail  addresses  along  with  their  phone 
numbers  in  telephone  directories  published  by  Pacific  Tele- 
sis.  After  months  of  telling  customers  that  it  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  such  a  service,  Pac  Tel  decided  that  it  should.  “  1 .2  mil¬ 
lion  people  are  online  in  California,  and  the  number-one 
reason  they  go  online  is  to  have  an  e-mail  address,”  says 
John  Britton,  a  spokesman  for  Pac  Tel.  Although  Pac  Tel 
hasn't  yet  set  a  fee  for  listing  e-mail  addresses,  the  cost  for  a 
similar  service — listing  a  second  name  for  a  residential 
phone  number — is  85  cents  a  month  after  a  one-time  fee  of 
$5.  Nynex  will  begin  offering  e-mail  address  listings  in 
New  York  by  the  middle  of  next  year  and  The  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  reports  that  phone  companies  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  will  do  the  same.  ■ 


POLICING  junk  mail 


Monday  mornings  are  trau¬ 
matic  enough  without  a  slew  of  unsolicited  faxes  and 
an  e-mail  in-box  crammed  with  spam. 

Fax  Me  Not,  a  mom-and-pop  shop  in  Littleton,  Colo., 
will  ax  your  unwanted  faxes  for  you.  The  service  works 
like  this:  A  company  forwards  faxes  it  doesn't  want  to 
Fax  Me  Not,  which  then  alerts  the  senders  that  the 
recipient  no  longer  wants  to  hear  from  them;  senders 
are  also  warned  that  they  can  be  taken  to  court  if  they 
continue  to  send  unwanted  faxes.  In  the  event  court 
evidence  should  be  needed,  Fax  Me  Not  scans  each 
unwanted  fax  into  a  computer  database  and  keeps 
a  log  of  when  each  "do  not  fax"  warning  is  sent.  The 
company  also  keeps  tabs  on  violators  and  promises 
to  take  legal  action  if  the  faxes  keep  coming.  Senders 

who  refuse  to  stop  faxing 


theirjunkmailafterthree 
notices  can  be  liable  for  up 
to  $1,500  for  a  single  viola¬ 
tion.  To  find  out  more 
about  this  service,  which 
costs  from  50  cents  to  $  1  per 
reported  fax,  depending  on 
the  volume  of  faxes,  call  800 
747-1 747,  Ext.  7,  and  Fax  Me 
Not  representatives  will  get 
in  touch  with  you — via  fax. 

To  control  electronic  junk  mail,  two  Web-based 
services,  Junkbusters  (www.junkbusters.com)  and  Mr. 
Postman  (www.mrpostman.com),  can  help.  After  you 
fill  out  an  electronic  "declaration"  stating  what  you  do 
and  don't  want,  Junkbusters  will  relay  that  information 
to  direct  marketers,  increasing  your  chances  of  getting 
just  the  offers  that  interest  you.  Mr.  Postman  offers  a 
similar  service.  In  addition  to  keeping  unwanted  e-mail 
from  clogging  your  connection,  both  companies  also 
take  care  of  unwanted  faxes,  snail  mail  and  telemarket¬ 
ing  messages.  These  companies  earn  your  money  by 
sending  letters  to  the  companies  you  specify,  asking 
them  to  remove  your  name  from  their  lists.  Although 
Mr.  Postman  guarantees  that  it  will  send  your  name  and 
address  to  the  companies  you  don't  want  to  hear  from, 
it  is  up  to  those  companies  to  honor  your  request.  ■ 
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illustration  right  by  matt  foster 


BUILDERS 


I  want  to  use  the 
Internet  to  create 
reports  from  my 
corporate  data. 

□  Please  send  me  additional  information 
on  WebFOCUS 

□  Please  send  me  a  FREE  white  paper: 

“ Deploying  Enterprise  Reporting  Systems 

over  the  Internet’’. 


NAME 

TITLE/DEPT. 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

OTY  SWE  ZIP 

(  ) 

TELEPHONE 


□  Please  have  a  sales  rep  call  ASAP. 


□ 


http://www.ibi.com 


I  want  to  attend  a  FREE  Seminar. 


Information 

Builders 

800-969-INF0 
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BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO  1305  NEW  YORK  NY 
POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


ATTN  PRODUCT  INFORMATION  CENTER 

INFORMATION  BUILDERS 
PO  BOX  1461 

NEW  YORK  NY  10117-1484 
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'EVERYBODY'S  WEB  SURFIN' 
THE  WebFOCUS  WAY. 
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FOCUS  and  WebFOCUS  are  trademarks  of  Information  Builders.  Inc..  NY.  NY  212-736-4433  E-mail:  mfo@ibi.com 
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We  don’t  just  make  better  software.  We  make  better  companies. 


We  do  that  by  giving  you  a  better  return  on  information.  A  better  return  on 


information  means  meeting  customers’  needs  faster.  It  means  making  the  most  of 


changes  in  the  marketplace.  It  means  increased  revenues,  profits  and  growth 


opportunities.  A  better  return  on  information  means  different  things 


j  to  different  companies.  But  it  always  means  a  better  company. 


And,  so  far,  SAB  has  helped  nearly  7,000  companies 
in  50  countries  become  just  that. To  find  out 


what  a  better  return  on  information 


can  do  for  you,  visit  us  at  http:/ / 


www.sap.com  or  call 


1  -  8  0  0  -  2  8  3  - 


1SAB. 


Executive  Counsel  By  Christopher  Koch 

MANAGING  YOUR  CAREER,  STAFF  AND  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


Minimal  Assistance 


employees  and  management,  hard- 
won  nighttime  diplomas  can  be  easily 
devalued  or  ignored  by  management. 


Want  to  reskill  your  employees?  Then  you  have 
to  deliver  on  management’s  meaningless  slogans. 


By  now,  everyone  knows 
that  when  managers  say, 
“You’re  responsible  for  your 
own  career,”  what  they  really 
mean  is,  “All  bets  are  off.” 

IS  people  were  among  the  first  wave 
of  corporate  employees  who  were 
given  responsibility  for  their  own 
careers  during  the  reengineering/ 
downsizing  mania  of  the  ’80s  and  ’90s, 
so  they  are  highly  attuned  to  the 
unspoken  meaning  of  that  tired  phrase 
and  what  they  must  do  to  prepare  for 
its  consequences.  Beyond  “being  flexi¬ 
ble”  (read:  having  a  moving  van  on 
call)  and  keeping  a  ready  supply  of 
resumes,  the  best  hedge  in  the 
responsibility  game  is  skills — 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  market¬ 
place  and  getting  just  enough 
training  to  be  able  to  catch  the 
next  technology  wave  as  it  rolls 
in.  “Most  IS  professionals  want 
to  be  retrained,”  says  Gene 
Raphaelian,  vice  president  and 
research  director  at  Gartner 
Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

“They  realize  that  their  long¬ 
term  career  relies  on  getting 
their  skills  up  to  date  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  improve  them.” 

Trouble  is,  most  IS  depart¬ 
ments  are  already  doing  more 
with  less,  and  training  is 
costly  and  time-consuming. 
Therefore,  it’s  difficult  to  offer 
training  classes  on  anything 
that  doesn’t  fulfill  immediate 
needs.  If  those  needs  happen  to 
involve  passe  technologies  or 
boring  maintenance  work,  train¬ 
ing  in  the  latest  technologies  can 
be  a  do-it-yourself  proposition. 


Tuition  reimbursement  programs 
help  reduce  the  financial  strain  of 
extracurricular  training,  but  the  time 
commitment  necessary  to  complete  a 
college-level  course  offsets  those  sav¬ 
ings.  Furthermore,  there’s  rarely  a  solid 
connection  between  night  school  and 
day  jobs.  Employees  are  often  left  to 
guess  which  courses  they  should  be 
taking  to  enhance  their  careers,  and 
employers  question  the  value  of  20 
different  staffers  taking  20  different 
courses  at  20  different  night  schools. 
Without  some  joint  planning  between 


THE  BROKEN  LINK  BETWEEN  train¬ 
ing  and  “employability”  is  most 
keenly  felt  in  companies  where 
the  business  needs  are  changing  faster 
than  the  in-house  technologies.  Aetna 
Retirement  Services,  the  financial  ser¬ 
vices  operation  of  the  insurance  behe¬ 
moth  Aetna  Inc.,  will  continue  to  need 
mainframe  programming  for  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future,  though  the  company  is 
lumbering  toward  client/server.  The 
language  of  big  mainframes,  Cobol,  is 
not  on  anyone’s  list  of  resume-building 
technologies — least  of  all  the  program¬ 
mers  at  Retirement  Services. 

Far  from  being  worn-out  old  farts, 
people  like  Jeff  Mathieu  and  Joe  Muller 
are  young,  twentysomething  program¬ 
mers  who  joined  Aetna  out  of  college 
and  learned  what  the  company  want¬ 
ed  them  to  learn:  Cobol.  The  language 
didn’t  become  a  barrier  until  1993, 
when  Aetna  began  a  companywide 
reengineering  effort  that  involved 
downsizing.  Employees  began  to 
fear  that  if  they  didn’t  broaden 
their  skill  sets,  they  might  not  sur¬ 
vive  inside  or  outside  Aetna.  “We 
had  brown  bag  lunches  where 
we  were  told  that  we  needed 
to  make  ourselves  more  ‘mar¬ 
ketable’  because  Aetna  wasn’t 
necessarily  going  to  take  care  of 
us,”  recalls  Mathieu.  “But  a  lot 
of  us  felt  that  we  weren’t  mar¬ 
ketable  with  our  skills.” 

Mathieu  wanted  to  learn  new 
technologies  like  client/server,  but 
the  demand  for  those  skills  with¬ 
in  Retirement  Services  just  wasn’t 
very  high.  When  the  occasional 
client/server  project  did  come 
along,  he  found  it  difficult  to  get 
a  slot  on  those  choice  assign¬ 
ments.  “There  was  a  small  team 
that  learned  client/server,  and 
everyone  else  was  banging  away  on 
Cobol,  just  keeping  the  business 
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Where  should  your  enterprise 
communications  strategy  begin: 


m 

Precious  few  companies  have  mastered  advanced  computer 
networking.  And  of  those,  only  one  began  where  the  rubber,  as 
they  say,  meets  the  road:  at  the  user  level.  In  fact,  3Com  has 


3Com 


By  knowing  networks  from  the  ground  lip, 
n  is  delivering  solutions  for  the  real  world. 


Ctirth? 


networked  more  than  42  million  users  around  the  world. 


Knowing  how  networks  work  at  every  level  compels  3Com 
to  deliver  more  than  the  big  switches  and  routers  used  to  run 


Fortune  500  global  systems.  3Com  network  solutions  deliver 


* Coniputerworld s 
vendor  confidence  survey  shows 
greater  customer  satSfact ion  with 
3Com  products  and  services  than 
with  any  of  their  competitors. 


the  consistent  application  response  time 
critical  to  businesses  of  today  like  banks, 
healthcare  providers  and,  not  suiprisingly, 
other  major  technology  compiinies.  If,  like 
these  companies,  you  consider  networks 


Please  call  us  and  we'll  gladly 
provide  you  with  reprints  of  the 
article  which  quantifies  the 
advantages  of  3Com  networks,  or 
you  may  access  the  information 
directly  on  our  website. 


to  be  vital  —  not  optional  —  to  your  business,  contact  3Com. 
With  a  stellar  reputation*  for  reliability,  value  and  follow- 


1-800-NET  3Com 

(option  2) 


www.3com.com/earth 


through,  3Com  can  undoubtedly 
put  your  network  on  a  solid  footing. 


Partnership 


3 


SYSTEMS 


©1996  3Com  Corporation.  3Com  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  3Com  Corporation.  All  other 
trademarks  are  those  of  their  respective  owners. 


Executive  Counsel 


afloat,”  he  says.  The  concentration  of  new 
skills  among  a  small  group  of  program¬ 
mers  created  an  “us  and  them”  tension 
within  the  department. 

Mathieu  felt  a  bit  trapped,  as  did  his 
colleagues.  All  were  perfectly  willing  to 
take  responsibility  for  their  careers  but 
didn’t  think  they  were  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so.  “We  heard  concerns  from 
employees  saying,  ‘We’re  in  a  Catch-22,’” 
recalls  Retirement  Services  CIO  Glen 
Salow.  “‘You’re  saying  these  [Cobol] 
skills  are  going  to  go  away  over  time  and 
yet  you  have  us  working  on  this  stuff 
40  hours  a  week.  We’re  not  getting  the 
opportunity  to  learn.’” 

Meanwhile,  Salow  and  his  staff  were 
mired  in  their  own  soul-searching.  “We 
woke  up  to  |  find  ourselves]  in  the  midst 
of  a  technology  shift  away  from  Cobol,” 
says  Irene  Heege,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
IT  component  of  the  customer  service 
redesign  at  Aetna  Retirement  Services. 
“And  because  we  were  doing  more  with 
less,  we  found  that  daytime  training  was 
getting  squeezed.  Sometimes  employees 
weren’t  going  to  the  training  they  need¬ 
ed  for  a  project,  because  they  felt  they 
couldn’t  afford  to  take  the  time  away 
from  their  work,”  she  adds. 

Retirement  Services’  training  program 
needed  to  be  broadened,  both  to  appease 
the  training  demands  of  employees  and 


Speaking  Softly 

Employees  who  dissect 
the  definitions  of  skills  are 
more  apt  to  develop  them 

When  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  did  a  skills  survey  of 
its  732  IS  employees  last  summer, 
management  got  the  information  it  ex¬ 
pected — a  detailed  portrait  of  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  its  people,  both  indi¬ 
vidually  and  in  the  aggregate.  That  "skills 
inventory"  provided  a  good  template  for 
designing  future  training  strategies. 

But  something  else  came  out  of  the 
assessment  that  management  didn't 


to  give  Salow  the  depth  he  needed  to 
move  toward  a  world  without  Cobol. 
“Management  needs  to  be  able  to  say  to 
employees,  ‘Here’s  where  we’re  going, 
here’s  what  we  need,  and  here’s  where 
you  can  go  for  help,”’  says  Salow.  “We 
were  missing  that  last  part.” 

That  help  wasn’t  easy  to  justify  eco¬ 
nomically.  Salow  couldn’t  afford  to  pull 
people  off  their  jobs  and  stick  them  in  a 
classroom  to  learn  about  client/server 
when  they  might  not  be  able  to  put  those 
skills  to  use  right  away.  The  costs  in  lost 
productivity  would  have  been  too  high. 

Rick  O’Coin,  director  of  IT  education 
and  training,  realized  that  for  employees 
to  get  the  extra  training  they  wanted  and 
needed,  productivity  had  to  be  removed 
from  the  equation.  A  former  Aetna  pro¬ 
grammer  himself,  O’Coin  knew  how 
motivated  Salow’s  staff  was  to  learn.  He 
reasoned  that  Aetna  could  tap  into  that 
motivation  by  meeting  the  employees 
halfway:  Aetna  would  provide  the  train¬ 
ing  if  employees  would  provide  the 
time — nights  and  weekends. 

TO  MAKE  THE  CONCEPT  FLY  WITH 
management,  however,  O’Coin 
had  to  create  his  own  code  phrase 
for  the  troops:  “This  training  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  jobs,”  he  told 
them.  If  employees  participated  in 


the  program,  dubbed  After  Hours,  they 
could  not  expect  to  apply  their  new  skills 
to  current  job  assignments.  The  declara¬ 
tion  was  partly  aimed  at  satisfying  Aet¬ 
na’s  HR  guidelines,  which  left  room  for 
contract  employees  to  demand  their 
hourly  wages  if  the  night  classes  were  too 
closely  linked  to  their  day  jobs.  For  work 
related  assignments.  Retirement  Services 
would  continue  to  offer  just-in-time 
training  during  regular  business  hours. 

Employees  quickly  realized  the  true 
meaning  of  O’Coin’s  official  line:  The 
After  Hours  program  had  everything  to 
do  with  their  jobs.  The  training  was  not 
immediately  relevant,  but  it  could  be  crit¬ 
ical  for  the  next  assignment.  O’Coin’s 
pilot  courses  “filled  up  so  quickly  that  we 
ran  out  of  seats  and  [money],”  he  says. 
“But  I  got  the  proof  of  concept  because 
all  these  people  showed  up  after  a  long 
day  at  work,  and  they  were  thrilled  to  be 
there.” 

Mathieu  was  among  the  thrilled.  He 
took  a  course  in  Visual  Basic  that  he  says 
changed  the  path  of  his  career  at  Aetna. 
“It’s  another  way  of  letting  management 
know  you’re  interested  in  doing  some¬ 
thing  else  besides  Cobol,”  he  says.  “And 
it  lowers  their  risk  because  you’ve 
already  had  some  training  in  the  new 
technology  rather  than  assigning  you  to 
a  project  before  you  get  trained.” 


expect.  For  employees, 
the  survey  was  just  like 
exams  they  had  taken 
in  school:  The  first 
thing  they  wanted  to 
do  was  rehash  the  test 
in  the  hallway  after  it 
was  over.  "The  assess¬ 
ments  are  creating  a 
common  vocabulary 
because  they  have  def¬ 
initions  of  different  in¬ 
terpersonal  skills,  man¬ 
agement  skills  and 
business  skills,"  says  Gerry  Hudson-Mar- 
tin,  director  of  the  John  Hancock  Educa¬ 
tion  Center  based  in  Boston.  "We're  ask¬ 
ing  the  employees  to  assess  themselves 
on  all  those  things,  so  they  become  moti¬ 
vated  to  understand  them  better." 

The  post-test  kibitzing  has  had  the 


most  noticeable  effect 
on  employees'  aware¬ 
ness  of  soft  skills,  such 
as  leadership  and  rela¬ 
tionship  management, 
according  to  Hudson- 
Martin.  "Discussing 
the  definition  of  cre¬ 
ativity  and  adaptabili¬ 
ty  in  consulting  makes 
them  more  conscious 
of  those  skills,"  he  says. 
They  may  decide  to 
make  increasing  their  in¬ 
fluencing  skills  or  delegation  skills  a  part 
of  their  own  learning  plan."  Because 
those  soft  skills  and  business  skills  are 
becoming  critical  in  the  hiring  (and 
firing)  process  these  days,  the  more 
people  who  talk  about  what  those  soft 
skills  mean,  the  better.  -C.  Koch 
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Introducing  Unisys  OneCALL." 


The  Evolution  Of  The  Help  Desk. 


You  don't  have  to  go  it  alone  anymore.  Or  spend  more 
than  your  budget  adapting  to  the  complex  changes  in  the 
global  information  environment. 

For  the  first  time,  Unisys  OneCALL  integrates  the 
industry's  best-of-breed  service  providers  in 
one  customized  support  service.  Through  one 
single  number,  you  and  your  end  users  can 
access  full  life-cycle  services— such  as  on-site 


repair,  product  upgrades,  asset  management  services 
—  even  support  for  your  proprietary  software! 

The  time  has  come  for  Unisys  OneCALL.  We're  the 
natural  solution  to  your  company's  evolution. 

Call  us  today.  Our  Network  and  Desktop 
Consultants  can  help  you  decide  which  of  our 
Unisys  OneCALL  services  is  right  for  you. 
Unisys  OneCALL.  The  Evolution  Of  The  Help  Desk. 


Unisys  OneCALL.  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  721 


UNISYS 


When  information  is  everything. 


Executive  Counsel 


Employees  learn  what  they  want  to 
learn,  at  their  own  pace,  without  wor¬ 
rying  if  their  boss  views  the  training  as 
value-added.  Meanwhile,  management 
can  plan  for  future  skills  needs  by  mak¬ 
ing  courses  available  through  After 
Hours  without  accountability  if  the  need 
for  those  skills  never  materializes. 

The  After  Hours  curriculum  varies  in 
scope  from  broad  overviews  such  as 
Internet  technologies  to  more  specific 
programming  courses  like  Visual  Basic. 
Some  of  the  offerings  are  directed  at 
future  technology  needs,  while  others  are 
focused  on  supporting  current  depart¬ 
mental  strengths  and  weaknesses 
revealed  by  confidential  skills  assess¬ 
ments  of  employees. 

The  skills  assessments — which  are 
updated  by  employees  at  least  once  a 
quarter — are  used  for  more  than  just 
gauging  what  employees  know  or  don’t 
know:  Employees  are  also  asked  what 
they  would  like  to  know.  Based  on  the 
feedback,  management  can  offer  a  class 


in  a  new  technology  knowing  that  peo¬ 
ple  will  show  up. 

The  training  also  encourages  Aetna 
programmers  to  approach  their  current 
projects  from  new  angles.  “When  you 
work  on  the  mainframe,  everything  is 
controlled  and  there’s  only  one  way  to 
do  anything,”  says  Muller,  who,  like 
Mathieu,  has  taken  a  number  of  After 
Hours  courses.  “But  if  you  take  the 
classes,  you  start  to  see  that  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  to  solve  a  problem  with  dif¬ 
ferent  technologies.” 

A  case  in  point  is  the  division’s 
Guaranty  Fund  assessment,  a  federally 
mandated  audit  to  determine  whether 
there  is  enough  money  in  Retirement 
Services’  reserves  to  handle  a  rainy  day. 
Mathieu  was  charged  with  reducing  the 
two-month  turnaround  time  on  those 
complex  audits.  His  mainframe  training 
suggested  a  six-month  reprogramming 
project  to  reduce  the  number  of  reports 
that  bounced  back  and  forth  between 
IS  and  the  business.  But  his  Visual 


Basic  training  suggested  a  GUI-based 
client/server  database  so  that  users  could 
generate  the  audits  themselves  without 
running  reports  through  IS.  He  went 
with  the  latter  instinct  and  shrunk  the 
two-month  audit  process  to  two  hours. 

“I  honestly  don’t  believe  I  would  be 
doing  anything  but  Cobol  now  if  I 
hadn’t  taken  the  After  Hours  class,”  says 
Mathieu.  “I’m  going  to  daytime  classes 
in  client/server  technology  now  because 
I  got  my  foot  in  the  door.” 

After  Hours  turns  out  to  be 
a  bargain  for  Aetna.  In  1995, 
688  Retirement  Services  employ¬ 
ees  participated  in  the  program,  and 
O’Coin  estimates  that  the  cost  per  stu¬ 
dent  each  night  was  $115,  versus  $250 
to  $350  per  day  of  daytime  training.  Add 
the  morale-boosting  value  of  giving  em¬ 
ployees  a  choice  in  their  training,  and  Sa- 
low  figures  he’s  getting  more  ROI  from 
After  Hours  than  he  can  quantify. 

The  long-term  economic  value  of  help- 


squeezed  so  hard  to  get  control  over  spending  and  achieve  business-driven 
solutions  instead  of  just  high-tech  fashion  shows,  As  a  multi-billion 
dollar  worldwide  provider  of  technology  management  services,  Inacom 
uses  a  tough,  business-driven  approach  to  managing  distributed  technology 


Choose  A  Partner  Who  Knows  The  Way.  The  competitive  edge 
delivered  by  today's  advanced  distributed  technology  is  critical.  But  the 
costs  can  be  outrageous  -  as  much  as  ten  times  purchase  price  to  maintain 
and  service  the  average  desktop.  That's  why  IT  executives  are  being 
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Minimal  interpersonal  Coaching 
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Application  design 

Project  management 

Systems  integration,  architecture 
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ing  employees  keep  their  skills  current 
should  not  he  underestimated  either,  says 
Gartner’s  Raphaelian.  “When  I  tell  my 
clients  that  they  should  be  doing  more 
with  training,  half  of  them  say  they  won’t, 
because  they  feel  that  if  they  give  it  to  one 
person  or  one  group  then  they’ll  have  to 
give  it  to  everybody  in  the  department,” 
he  says.  “I  say  if  you  don’t  give  it  to  them, 
headhunters  are  going  to  rip  your  people 
out  and  then  sell  them  back  to  you  as 
consultants  for  30  to  40  percent  more 
than  you’re  paying  them  now.” 

But  simply  spending  more  money  on 
training  may  not  be  enough  to  keep 
those  programmers  around.  The  success 
of  After  Hours  is  not  rooted  in  its  bud¬ 
get — Aetna  spends  a  little  over  3  percent 
of  its  IS  payroll  on  all  forms  of  training, 
which  is  lower  than  the  3  to  4  percent 
average  in  most  large  corporations, 
according  to  Raphaelian.  The  program 
succeeds  because  it  makes  good  on  man¬ 
agement’s  formerly  hollow  slogan  that 


employees  should  look  out  for  them¬ 
selves.  After  Hours  gives  them  the  tools 
to  do  that.  “They  let  you  train  yourself 
now,”  says  Mathieu,  “and  it’s  made  a 
huge  impact.  I’m  getting  opportunities 


at  Aetna  that  people  used  to  have  to 
leave  to  get.”  HE1 

Senior  Editor  Christopher  Koch  can  be 
reached  at  ckoch@cio.com. 
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ati on  Technology  Is  Hazardous. 


and  puts  you  in  control  of  your  enterprise.  Nobody  else  does  this  as  well,  or 
as  efficiently  -  one  cohesive  structure  from  design  and  procurement  to 
support  and  asset  management.  Inacom  was  the  first  to  earn  IS0-9001 
quality  certification.  And  we  are  the  first  to  bring  the  complete,  business- 


driven  mindset  to  distributed  technology,  If  you're  absolutely  positive 
your  computer  and  communications  systems  are  delivering  every  ounce  of 
productivity  you  paid  for,  we 
salute  you.  If  not,  we  should  talk. 

800  664-9122  http://www.inacom.com  NASDAQ:  INAC 
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Announcing  Vision  Suite”  the  first  software  designed  to  replicate  your  AS/400'  data  to  mul- 
JZI _  tiple  sites  in  real  time.  With  Vision  Suite,  you  have  instantaneous  information  available 

Business 

I  Parlner  wherever  you  need  it,  for  up-to-the-second  data  and  high  systems  availability.  You 
can  also  use  it  for  workload  balancing  and  unlimited  horizontal  growth,  linking  up  to  10,000 


In  nature, 
perfect  replication 
is  extremely  rare. 

In  business  today, 
it's  essential. 


Vs. 


sites  In  fact,  Vision  Suite  has  already  been  up  and  running  at  complex  sites  in  Fortune  500  companies 
around  the  globe.  Most  important,  it’s  from  the  world  leader  in  data  replication  and  propagation, 
an  IBM  premier  business  partner.  To  learn  more  about  how  perfect  replication  can  help  your 
business,  call  Philip  Marlowe  at  (800)  683-4667  or  e-mail  at  info@visionsolutions.com. 

e  1997  Vision  Solutions,  Inc.  Vision  Suite  is  a  trademark  of  Vision  Solutions,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  properties  of  their  respective  owners 
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ENTERPRISE  SYSTEMS 
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One  computer  manufacturer’s 
risky  decision  to  overhaul  its 
worldwide  business  systems  in 
a  single  bound  paid  off 


AT  THE  STROKE  OF  MIDNIGHT 

on  April  26, 1996,  every  bus¬ 
iness  system  at  Quantum 
Corp.’s  offices  across  the 
globe  went  down.  Hundreds 
of  the  $4.4  billion  computer  hard  disk 
manufacturer’s  employees — from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Milpitas,  Calif.,  headquarters  to  its 
offices  in  Singapore — were  unable  to  pro¬ 
cess  transactions.  The  systems  stayed  down 
for  a  week.  “Business  as  we  know  it  stopped,” 
says  Hank  Delevati,  CIO  at  Quantum.  “For 

eight  calendar  days, 


we  could  not  place 
an  order,  we  could 
not  receive  materiel, 
we  could  not  ship 
products.  We  could 
not  even  post  cash.” 

That  wasn’t  one  of 
the  decade’s  more  spec¬ 
tacular  computer  mis¬ 
haps.  Rather,  it  was 
Quantum’s  planned  ex¬ 
ecution  of  a  swift  cut¬ 
over  from  its  aging  lega¬ 
cy  business  systems  to  an 
integrated  enterprise  re¬ 
source  management  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  the  full  suite 
of  Oracle  Corp.’s  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  operations 
applications.  Instead  of  bringing  up  the  appli¬ 
cations  piecemeal,  Quantum  decided  to  convert 
to  the  full  suite  all  at  once  worldwide.  On  May  5, 


Reader ROI 


COMPANIES  LOOKING  TO 
restructure  their  business 
processes  can  switch  over 
to  new  applications  one 
by  one  or  make  the  move 
all  at  once.  Many  say  the 
big-bang  approach  is 
riskier  because  unfore¬ 
seen  flaws  could  bring  the 
company  to  its  knees.  But 
here's  why  one  company 
decided  to  switch  its  sys¬ 
tems  in  one  fell  swoop 
and  what  readers  can 
learn  from  its  experience. 
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ENTERPRISE  SYSTEMS 


Quantum  switched  on  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  and  it  has  been  running  suc¬ 
cessfully  ever  since.  With  roughly 
750  users  in  25  locations,  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  distributed  business  sys¬ 
tems  to  go  live  worldwide  at  one 
time,  according  to  the  vendors  and 
consultants  involved. 

The  Way  It  Was 

Conventional  wisdom  holds  that  an  all-at-once  approach  to 
system  dispatch,  often  referred  to  as  a  “big  bang,”  is  a  bad  idea. 
Companies  can  test  new  systems  until  the  cows  come  home, 
but  if  a  flaw  is  missed,  chaos  ensues. 

Some  companies  may  deploy  a  single  module,  such  as  a 
human  resources  application,  in  one  step.  Most,  however, 
won’t  tackle  a  full-suite  big-bang  implementation.  “It’s  too 
difficult — especially  for  large  companies — to  run  a  big  proj¬ 
ect,  and  the  risks  in  terms  of  big-project  management  are 
huge,”  says  Bobby  Cameron,  a  senior  analyst  of  packaged 
applications  at  Forrester  Research  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

But  the  big-bang  approach  was  the  only  option  Quantum 
considered.  The  company  desperately  needed  to  integrate  its 
business  systems  quickly,  and  the  big-bang  approach  seemed 
the  best  way  to  do  it. 

Quantum  had  bought  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  storage 
business  in  October  1994.  In  doing  so,  Quantum  acquired  Dig¬ 
ital’s  home-grown  finan¬ 
cial  systems  and  another 
manufacturing  resource 
planning  (MRP)  system 
called  Maxcim  (now 
owned  by  Computer 
Associates).  But  Quan¬ 
tum  also  inherited  an 
assortment  of  computers 
that  couldn’t  talk  to  one 
another,  and  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  sales  reps  and  busi¬ 
ness  managers  could  not 
get  a  real-time  snapshot  of  financial  data  across  the  enterprise. 

The  legacy  MRP  system  in  use  at  Quantum  in  spring  1994, 
called  Ask  ManMan,  kept  each  division’s  business  transactions 
in  separate  databases  by  business  unit,  and  by  function  within 
a  unit.  The  databases  couldn’t  share  information,  so  Quantum 
representatives  had  to  gather  needed  information  by  manual 
consolidation,  phone,  fax  and  e-mail,  a  process  that  some¬ 
times  took  up  to  four  days.  “Our  performance  at  that  time 
was  below  par,”  says  Mark  Jackson,  an  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Quantum.  Some  customers  wouldn’t  wait,  and 
Quantum  lost  business  as  a  result. 

More  important,  computer  disk  drives  had  become  a  com¬ 
modity,  and  Quantum  was  looking  for  a  way  to  differentiate 
itself.  Its  strategy  was  to  make  customer  service  its  competitive 
advantage,  but  with  factories  and  suppliers  spread  around  the 
Americas,  Europe  and  Asia,  Quantum’s  sales  representatives 
found  it  difficult  to  determine  what  was  actually  in  inventory  or 
in  production  and  how  much  of  it  had  been  promised  to  other 
customers.  The  solution  lay  in  achieving  a  capability  called  avail¬ 


able-to-promise  (ATP),  the  real-time 
capability  to  take  an  order,  schedule 
it  to  be  delivered  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  confirm  delivery  instantly. 

Because  the  ATP  functionality 
touches  on  several  areas,  including 
sales  processing,  inventory  and  logis¬ 
tics,  Quantum  had  to  have  the  entire 
suite  operating  before  attaining  its 
key  business  goal.  “If  we  had  taken 
a  phased  approach,  I  would  not  have  gotten  that  ATP  until  way 
down  the  path,”  says  Jackson.  “We  had  to  do  a  big  bang.” 

Quantum  still  would  have  implemented  the  full  suite  of 
Oracle  applications  all  at  once,  Delevati  says,  because  he  believes 
explosive  implementation  is  actually  less  risky  than  phased 
implementation.  When  a  company  installs  one  module  at  a  time, 
he  argues,  it  must  write  and  test  custom  interfaces  back  to  the 
old  system  for  each  module  as  it  goes  live.  Ultimately,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  trash  that  custom 
code  as  it  migrates  to  the 
new  system,  wasting  time 
and  money.  Also,  the  com¬ 
pany  must  shut  down  each 
department  being  con¬ 
verted  for  a  day  or  two, 
which  adds  up  to  more 
than  a  week  of  disrupted 
business.  Finally,  over  the 
course  of  a  long,  slow  im¬ 
plementation,  certain 
departments  may  revolt 
and  insist  on  using  their  own  software  packages.  “The  phased 
approach  is  longer — and  I  contend  riskier — because  you  won’t 
get  everyone  involved  and  coordinated,”  Delevati  says. 

Forrester’s  Cameron,  who  was  not  involved  with  the  proj¬ 
ect,  agrees  with  that  logic.  “If  a  company  has  a  flat  organiza¬ 
tion  that  is  not  tightly  controlled,  it’s  difficult  to  sustain  com¬ 
mitment”  throughout  a  phased  implementation,  he  says. 
“Huge,  do-it-all-at-once  deals  are  quite  tough,  and  most  peo¬ 
ple  are  looking  for  smaller,  piece-by-piece  implementations.” 

Given  the  project’s  success,  that  strategy  doesn’t  seem  so 
far-fetched  in  retrospect.  “It  was  a  gutsy  move,”  Cameron  says. 
“But  apparently  it  worked.” 

Doing  It  By  The  Colors 

Quantum’s  success  at  bucking  the  odds  stems  from  possess¬ 
ing  qualities  to  which  other  companies  often  pay  lip  service: 
cross-functional  teams,  extensive  testing  and  training,  sup¬ 
portive  management  and  good  company  culture.  Quantum 
went  after  those  elements  with  a  gusto  that  analysts  say  is  rare. 
“People  talk  about  doing  things  in  certain  ways,  like  extensive 
systems  testing,  but  in  reality,  they  don’t  do  it,”  says  Mark  Vito, 
a  manager  in  Oracle’s  manufacturing  consulting  group  who 
was  involved  with  the  project.  “That  was  not  true  in 
Quantum’s  case.” 

For  instance,  managers  didn’t  balk  at  committing  more 
money  when  the  project  hit  the  inevitable  rough  spots. 
Quantum  won’t  disclose  exactly  how  much  the  multimillion- 
dollar  project  cost,  but  Jackson  says  it  was  as  expensive  as  devel- 


QUANTUM'S  TOOLBOX 

Hardware:  HP  9000  servers 
Server  operating  sytem:  HPUX 
Client  operating  systems:  DOS  and  Macintosh 
Software:  Oracle  applications 


"The  phased  approach  is 
longer — and  I  contend 
riskier — because  you  won't 
get  everyone  involved  and 
coordinated." 

-Hank  Delevati 


"Huge,  do-it-all-at-once 
deals  are  quite  tough,  and 
most  people  are  looking 
for  smaller,  piece-by-piece 
implementations." 

-Bobby  Cameron 
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oping  and  producing  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  line. 

In  fact,  from  the  beginning,  the 
project  required  a  staggering  com¬ 
mitment  from  the  whole  compa¬ 
ny,  not  just  the  IS  department.  In 
summer  1994,  Michael  Brown, 
now  the  CEO  at  Quantum,  spear¬ 
headed  the  effort.  Quantum  cre¬ 
ated  these  three  main  teams: 

■  A  steering  committee  chaired  by 
Brown  and  composed  of  the  vice 
presidents  of  sales,  manufactur¬ 
ing,  purchasing,  finance,  logistics 
and  IS  as  well  as  consultants  from 
Price  Waterhouse; 

■  A  core  team  comprising  16  full¬ 
time  managers  pulled  from  Quan¬ 
tum’s  business  units  and  a  number 
of  other  departments; 

■  A  100-person  project  team  made 
up  of  several  of  each  business 
unit’s  key  employees  and  the  IS 
department. 

All  the  project  team  members 
were  pulled  from  their  regular  jobs 
and  moved  to  Building  12,  a  sep¬ 
arate  edifice  at  the  edge  of  Quan¬ 
tum’s  Milpitas  campus.  There 
they  dedicated  themselves  full  time 
to  the  newly  dubbed  Worldwide 
Ask  Replacement  Project  (WARP). 

They  were  to  remain  with  the  proj¬ 
ect  for  the  next  two  years. 

The  squads  in  Building  12  essen¬ 
tially  set  up  a  scaled-down  business 
model  of  Quantum  in  which  the 
team  members  play-acted  their 
real-life  roles.  Then  they  analyzed 
how  work  got  done,  improved 
business  processes  and  wrote  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  new  system. 

After  reviewing  all  the  pack¬ 
aged  applications  available,  they 
selected  Oracle  applications  be¬ 
cause  they  were  the  only  ones  that 
provided  for  ATP  adequately,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Delevati.  The  teams 
then  brought  in  consultants  from  Price  Waterhouse  and  Oracle, 
installed  the  software  and  began  pilot  projects.  The  WARP 
team  projected  an  implementation  date  of  summer  1995. 

The  PlotThickens 

Setbacks  rendered  that  target  date  impossible,  however.  The 
first  came  in  October  1994  when  Quantum  acquired  Digital’s 
disk-drive  divisions.  That  more  than  doubled  the  company’s 
revenues  and  number  of  employees,  and  it  complicated  WARP 
considerably.  Now  Quantum  owned  duplicate  systems  as  well 
as  duplicate  information  in  the  different  systems.  “The  com¬ 


plexity  and  magnitude  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  quadrupled,”  Delevati  says. 

Furthermore,  the  project  lost 
momentum  for  the  next  three 
months  as  the  project  team  was 
pulled  back  to  their  own  divisions 
to  help  merge  the  two  giants. 

But  the  project  was  not  to  re¬ 
main  down  for  long.  By  January 
’95,  merger  activities  settled 
down,  and  the  core  and  project 
teams  regrouped.  They  had  to  re¬ 
do  their  original  work  because 
Quantum  was  now  twice  as  big 
and  its  product  line  had  expand¬ 
ed.  The  steering  committee  ap¬ 
proved  more  funds  to  handle 
WARP’s  larger  scope,  and  more 
months  went  by  as  the  teams  ana¬ 
lyzed  everything  all  over  again. 

WARP  was  entering  an  ex¬ 
haustive  testing  phase  in  Sep¬ 
tember  ’95  when  the  project  team 
had  its  first  spine-tingling  mo¬ 
ment.  The  teams  finished  some 
conference  room  pilots  and  were 
ready — they  thought — to  run  a 
broader  test.  Quantum  trained 
about  100  users  from  all  over  the 
world  and  flew  them  in  to  Milpi¬ 
tas  to  run  a  full-scale  system  sim¬ 
ulation  they  called  Systems  Val¬ 
idation  Test  1  (SVT1).  It  bombed. 
The  test,  which  was  supposed  to 
run  for  two  weeks,  barely  made  it 
through  the  first  week.  The  net¬ 
work  crashed,  and  the  applica¬ 
tions  just  plain  didn’t  work.  When 
an  order  was  entered,  the  faux  fac¬ 
tory  schedules  were  supposed  to 
display  it,  but  it  didn’t  show  up. 

At  that  point,  Delevati,  who  had 
overseen  a  big-bang  implementa¬ 
tion  of  Oracle  applications  at  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.,  joined  Quan¬ 
tum.  Delevati  says  the  pilot  test 
failed  because  of  a  number  of 
problems  caused  by  the  company’s 
software  systems.  So  they  eliminated  them  and  moved  to  the 
latest  versions  of  HP  9000  hardware,  the  HP  UX  operating 
system  (10.1)  and  Oracle  Release  10.4,  along  with  brand-new 
setups  with  hundreds  of  interdependent  tables  necessary  to 
configure  the  application  for  a  specific  organization’s  business 
needs.  In  addition,  while  individual  pieces  of  the  project  had 
passed  the  teams’  tests,  the  subteams  hadn’t  tested  the  interde¬ 
pendencies.  “It  was  a  shock  to  them  to  learn  that  although  the 
pieces  worked  independently,  they  might  not  work  together,” 
Delevati  says. 

To  get  the  project  back  on  track,  Delevati  created  a  huge 


QUANTUM'S  WARP  TIMELINE 

Although  the  switch  from  its  mainframe  man¬ 
ufacturing  system  to  an  integrated  client/server 
business  system  was  lightning-fast,  the  whole 
project  didn't  exactly  run  in  warp  speed 

/jQ^  October  Quantum  assesses  need  for  global 
business  information  system 

/A^  April  The  information  systems  depart- 
3  ment  begins  sending  requests  for 
proposals 


'94 


95 


'96 


March  Quantum  selects  three  business 
partners: Oracle,  Hewlett-Packard  and  Price 
Waterhouse 

April  Quantum  staffs  the  project  and 
names  it  Worldwide  Ask  Replacement 
System  (WARP) 

October  Quantum  acquires  Digital's  hard 
disk  business,  stalling  the  project  and 
introducing  a  second  legacy  system  into 
the  fray 

January  WARP  gets  back  on  track 

February  Quantum  kicks  off  its  internal 
relations  campaign  with  a  three-day 
conference  for  the  systems  users 

March  Project  evangelists  visit  all 
Quantum  sites  to  present  the  rescoped 
project 

August  Systems  Validation  Testl  fails 

October  WARP  team  redesigns  the  hard¬ 
ware  configuration  as  a  result  of  SVT1 

January  SVT2  succeeds 

March  Massive  user  training  campaign 
ensues 

April  Quantum  executes  all  of  the  pre¬ 
switch  activities,  including  final  briefings 
and  worldwide  testing,  and  activates 
Mission  Control 

May  Quantum  begins  using  all  modules 
of  the  new  system  in  every  location 
worldwide 
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Half  the  world  relies  on  our 
data  warehouses. 


If  you’re  serious  about  using  data  warehousing  to  gain  a 
competitive  edge,  choose  NCR.  The  company  that  is  recognized 
worldwide  as  the  industry  leader.  We  have  the  technology  and 
expertise  to  help  you  transform  mountains  of  data  into  nuggets 

of  vital  customer  information,  enabling 
smarter,  quicker  decisions. 

Our  NCR  Teradata®  database  is 
the  most  proven  and  robust  parallel 
database  engine  in  the  industry, 
providing  you  with  unmatched  querying  power  and  scaling 
from  a  few  gigabytes  to  10  terabytes  and  beyond. 


And  our  NCR  WorldMark  ’’  servers  are  the  best  platform  to 
build  your  data  warehouse  on.  Ours  is  the  only  server  platform 
that  scales  from  SMI?  to  clusters,  to  MPI?  allowing  businesses  to 
start  their  data  warehouse  small  and  grow  it  to  any  size. 

In  the  U.S.,  the  3  biggest  retailers,  2  out  of  3  top  banks, 

3  out  of  5  top  airlines,  and  7  of  the  top  9  telecommunications 
companies,  are  already  utilizing  our  know-how.  Know-how  that 
has  made  us  the  world  leader  in  data  warehousing  with  over 
500  production  data  warehouses.  Know-how  that  can  be  a  big 
plus  in  your  race  to  beat  the  competition. 

NCR  Worldwide  Services  professionals  can  help  you 
set  up  and  maintain  the  most  scalable  data  warehouse  on 
the  planet. 

For  more  information  about 
NCR’s  scalable  data  warehouse, 
call  1  800  CALL-NCR,  ext.  3000. 

Or  visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.ncr.com. 
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ENTERPRISE  SYSTEMS 


organizational  chart  that  helped  the  team 
identify  problem  areas.  The  chart  listed  each 
task  associated  with  WARP  and  named  a  task 
owner,  and  each  task  was  marked  with  a  color 
to  indicate  what  stage  it  had  reached:  green 
indicated  “ready,”  yellow  meant  “possible 
with  manual  intervention,”  red  meant  “not 
ready  yet.”  The  main  task  categories  were 
business  functionality,  systems  performance, 
data  conversion,  IS  readiness,  training,  docu¬ 
mentation  and  individual  site  readiness.  Each 
area  included  hundreds  of  subtasks.  Once  the 
colors  were  assigned,  the  teams  could  focus 
on  the  red  tasks. 

Then  the  teams  brainstormed  about  how 
to  fix  the  problems  marked  in  red.  At  the  same 
time,  Delevati  hired  staff  to  fill  vacant  IS  lead¬ 
ership  positions  and  to  coordinate  the  inter¬ 
disciplinary  testing  before  the  next  full-scale 
systems  validation  test.  Each  day,  more  indi¬ 
vidual  tasks  turned  green — the  documenta¬ 
tion  was  printed,  the  network  was  tested  and 
so  on.  Things  appeared  to  be  on  track. 

But  the  effort  was  derailed  again  as  the  date 
for  the  second  systems  validation  test,  sched¬ 
uled  for  December  ’95,  approached.  Nearly  a 
dozen  tasks  stubbornly  remained  red,  includ¬ 
ing  improving  the  performance  of  the  HP  9000 
servers,  which  was  deemed  “not  up  to  par,” 
says  Delevati.  The  steering  committee  made  the  tough  choice 
to  put  off  SVT2.  “They  knew  that  if  a  second  test  failed,  mor¬ 
ale  and  the  momentum  of  the  project  would  sink  to  an  all-time 
low  or  might  even  start  to  decay.  It  had  to  work.” 

By  early  December,  the  team  had  colored  all  the  red  items 
green  or  yellow.  SVT2  commenced  Dec.  1 1  and  ran  through 
Jan.  8.  Again,  trained  users  from  around  the  world  flew  in  to 
test  the  system.  The  test  went  well,  although  WARP  still  need¬ 
ed  some  fine-tuning.  So  Quantum  scheduled  one  more  full- 
scale  test  in  February. 

Although  the  final  test  was  largely  successful,  a  few  tasks 
that  had  been  green  had  to  be  colored  yellow,  so  the  WARP 
team  had  to  adapt.  For  instance,  the  network  for  a  repair 
center  in  Penang,  Malaysia,  came  close  to  overloading.  In 
Malaysia,  acquiring  new  bandwidth  takes  about  90  days. 
Rather  than  delay  WARP’s  final  implementation,  the  team  put 
in  a  rush  order  with  the  Penang  telephone  company  for  wider 
network  pipes  and  shut  off  Internet  access  for  Penang  staff  in 
the  meantime.  That  way,  the  limited  available  bandwidth  was 
dedicated  to  Oracle  transactions. 

Throughout  the  testing,  Quantum  sponsored  massive  user 
training.  The  company  took  employees  off  their  jobs  for  two 
to  four  weeks  of  training;  users  had  to  pass  a  test  before  return¬ 
ing  to  their  jobs.  The  training  was  taken  very  seriously,  Jackson 
says;  local  managers  were  not  allowed  to  pull  employees  from 
training  no  matter  what  business  problems  arose. 

In  order  to  keep  people  informed  and  motivated  during 
WARP  training  and  testing,  Quantum  ran  a  large  internal  pub¬ 
lic  relations  campaign,  which  entailed  group  meetings,  presen¬ 
tations,  posters,  brochures,  an  intranet  site  and  many  symbolic 


events  that  emphasized  the  system’s  impor¬ 
tance.  At  one  picnic,  executives  turned  the 
tables  and  washed  IS  staffers’  cars.  “It  was  nice 
to  be  able  to  tell  them  what  to  do  for  a 
change,”  says  Raj  Nathawat,  a  database  ad¬ 
ministrator  whose  Nissan  Altima  came  out 
sparkling  clean.  The  campaign  was  a  key  part 
of  change  management  that  helped  make  the 
project  a  success,  says  Bill  Ek,  a  principal  con¬ 
sultant  at  Price  Waterhouse  LLC’s  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  offices  who  consulted  with  Quantum 
on  change  management  procedures  and  was 
PW’s  site  project  director. 

Finally,  by  April  26,  most  of  WARP’s  i’s 
were  dotted  and  t’s  were  crossed.  Some  minor 
problems  still  were  outstanding,  such  as  net¬ 
work  printers  that  needed  new  drivers,  but 
observers  agree  that  Quantum  was  as  ready 
as  a  company  could  be  for  the  switch.  So  at  5 
p.m.  Pacific  time,  Quantum  closed  shop  and 
the  conversion  began.  All  the  records  from  the 
old  system  were  transferred  to  the  new.  On 
May  3,  after  the  data  was  converted,  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  programmers  took  a  snapshot  of  the 
data  and  ran  some  sample  transactions.  They 
worked.  Then  the  100  members  of  the  larger 
project  team  logged  on  to  run  some  samples. 
The  system  continued  to  perform  well.  It  was 
ready  for  the  big  bang. 

Epilogue 

At  4  p.m.  on  Sunday,  May  5,  in  Milpitas,  Quantum  senior  man¬ 
agers  and  the  entire  WARP  team  stood  by  as  Jackson  flipped  the 
switch  for  real.  The  tension  was  palpable.  “It  was  like  the  two- 
minute  warning  in  a  ballgame  when  you’re  ahead,  but  you  have 
to  play  those  last  two  minutes  to  win,”  Delevati  says.  “It  was 
exhilarating,  it  was  exciting,  and  there  was  lots  of  energy  in  the 
air.  We  had  done  our  homework.  We  were  sure  it  would  work.” 

One  by  one,  users  in  Asia  logged  on  while  the  WARP  team 
watched  its  monitors.  Around  the  world,  IS  teams  stood  by 
ready  for  service.  A  cheer  went  up  as  the  system  continued  to 
work  as  planned.  And  Quantum  has  been  running  on  Oracle 
applications  ever  since. 

The  results  are  tangible.  Today,  Quantum  salespeople  can 
give  customers  information  on  date  of  delivery,  schedule  orders 
and  obtain  confirmation  of  delivery  in  minutes  rather  than 
days.  Quantum  has  not  completed  a  return-on-investment 
study  to  calculate  the  system’s  benefits,  but  Jackson  says  the 
move  was  critical  to  improving  the  company’s  overall  busi¬ 
ness  capability. 

Looking  back,  Jackson  believes  the  project  succeeded  large¬ 
ly  because  of  Quantum’s  largesse.  “We  could  have  figured  how 
to  save  1 0  percent  of  the  project’s  cost,  which  would  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  amount  of  money,  but  I  think  that  would  have  raised 
the  risk  to  an  unacceptable  level,”  he  says.  “To  succeed,  you 
have  to  spend  the  money  and  take  care  of  the  details.”  E3E1 

Lynda  Radosevich  is  a  senior  editor  at  Info  World.  She  can  he 
reached  at  lradosev@interserv.com. 


NUMBERS  RUN 

What  it  took  to  successfully 
flip  the  switch  on  Quantum's 
worldwide  implementation 
of  new  business  systems: 

1,632 

meetings 

79 

shouting  matches 

800GB 

of  disk  space 

18,064 

miles  of  cable 

300,000 

cups  of  coffee 

58,000 

e-mail  messages 

7,503 

cases  of  beer 

1.62M 

miles  of  air  travel 
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Connector?  Don’t  we  mean  building?  Because  to  most  people,  connectors  are  pieces  of  plastic  and  metal  that  go  on 
circuit  boards  or  the  ends  of  cables.  And  while  people  do  associate  AMP  with  connectors,  they  don’t  associate  us  with 
buildings.  W  ell,  weie  out  to  change  that,  f  irst,  we’re  broadening  our  definition  of  connectors.  For  example,  we  see 
today’s  modern  office  buildings  as  connectors,  viewing  them  as  networks  of  technology  and  cabling  that  act  to  keep 
people  and  information  connected.  Second,  this  broader  definition  of  connectors 
has  led  us  to  broaden  the  capabilities  of  our  company.  We’ve  added  technologies 
like  network  cabling,  computer  interface  cards,  hubs,  routers,  fiber  optics, 
and  wireless  components.  And  third,  we  bring  these  technologies  together  to 
give  our  customers  a  network  cabling  system  with  greater  connectivity,  higher 
bandwidths,  lower  maintenance  costs,  and  a  longer  useful  life.  So  while 
most  people  looking  at  a  building  wouldn’t  see  a  connector,  our  customers 
benefit  because  we  do. 

AMP  Incorporated.  Harrisburg.  PA  17105-3608.  Contact  your  regional  center  USA  1-800-522-6752. 

Canada  905-470-4425  England  44-1 753-676800.  Singapore  65-482-031 1 .  Japan  81-44-81 3-8502. 
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When  the  boss  distrusts  IT,  a  dial  \one  is  a  sonhfetifrtes 
thing  and  the  software  is  in  a  foreign  language,  it'IJiyVIA 


another  day  in  the  life  of  a  South  American' CIO 


Reader  ROI 


CIOS  WHO  JOURNEY  to  South  America 
will  want  to  know: 


►  The  secrets  of  overcoming  unreliable 
telecommunications  service 

►  What  to  do  about  spotty  support  from 
software  vendors 

►  The  advantages  multinational  companies 
have  in  this  market 


SOMEDAY  SOON  WHEN  YOUR  OFFICE 
phone  rings,  it  may  be  the  boss  asking 
you  to  pack  your  bags  and  jet  off  to  the 
continent  that  gave  us  the  mambo,  the 
rumba  and  the  tango.  After  you  polish  your 
dancing  shoes,  you’ll  want  to  bone  up  on  in¬ 
ternational  finances.  You  may  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  at  the  end  of  1995,  the  Latin 
American  markets  were  capitalized  at  $360 
billion,  with  Brazil  as  the  largest  at  $143 

billion. 

From  the  Caribbean 
beaches  of  Venezuela 
to  the  glaciers  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  South 
America  not  only  offers 
richly  diverse  geography, 
climate,  culture  and  natu¬ 
ral  resources  but  investment 
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Rio  de 
Janeiro 


.9. »  managers  would  be  terrified  to  look 
at  the  lack  of  resources  here." 


yields  that  will  make  your  CFO  jump  for 
joy.  In  the  five  years  ending  in  1995, 
„  ,  Brazilian  business  grew  at  just  a  tad  under 

mm  50  percent  per  year,  while  Argentine  busi¬ 
ness  nearly  kept  pace  at  40.4  percent  and 
Chile  followed  close  behind  at  35.2  percent. 

For  comparison,  consider  that  during  that  same 
interval,  the  U.S.  Standard  &  Poor’s  Index  limped 
along  at  a  mere  16.6  percent  annual  growth  rate. 

Those  kinds  of  returns  are  possible  only  in  an 
emerging  market,  and  in  the  past  15  years,  South 
America  has  worked  hard  to  awaken  from  a  night¬ 
mare  of  strong-arm  military  juntas  and  the  kind  of 
political  instability  that  plagues  any  part  of  the 
world  where  great  wealth  and  squalor  exist  side  by 
side.  In  mid- 1 982,  when  Mexico  announced  to  the 
international  community  that  it  could  no  longer 
service  its  debt,  much  of  Latin  America  was 
plunged  into  an  economic  crisis,  a  peri¬ 
od  some  South  Americans  call  “the  lost 
decade.”  Many  countries  took  the  easy 
path — they  printed  all  the  money  they 
needed.  The  consequent  inflation 
exceeded  1,000  percent  in  Brazil  and 
Argentina.  South  Americans  joked  that 
the  price  of  a  bottle  of  milk  rose  from 
the  time  a  customer  lifted  it  from  the 
refrigerator  case  to  when  he  handed  it 
to  the  cashier.  Certain  businesses  such 
as  life  insurance  and  mortgages  vanished 
altogether.  How  do  you  devise  premium 
schedules  in  such  an  environment? 


But  with  stable  currencies  and  strong 
political  support  for  free  trade,  the  new 
South  America  offers  lucrative  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Eagle  Star  International  Life,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  London-based  British  American 
Tobacco  Co.  Ltd.,  is  one  company  that  has 
stepped  into  this  void  to  sell  insurance  in 
|  Argentina.  “In  the  past,  people  couldn’t  even 
'  buy  life  insurance,”  says  Sergio  di  Tada,  the 
company’s  systems  manager  based  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina.  “Today,  the  potential  for 
growth  [in  our  business]  is  great.” 

Political  and  economic  stability  are  taking 
hold  throughout  much  of  the  continent.  Led 
by  Chile,  the  first  South  American  country  to 
implement  free-market  policies  more  than  15 
years  ago  (see  “Along  the  Andes,”  Page  56), 
[  South  America  is  making  strides  to  join  the 
developed  world.  As  currencies  stabilize  at  infla¬ 
tion  rates  under  10  percent  and  the  surprise 
devaluation  happens  less  frequently,  business 
competition  is  becoming  fierce.  Corporations 
from  North  America,  Europe  and  Asia  are  rushing 
to  set  up  or  expand  their  South  American  opera¬ 
tions.  Free  trade,  privatization  of  government- 
owned  industries,  telecommunications  improve¬ 
ments  and  the  rapid  adoption  of  new  technologies 
are  creating  opportunities  that  alert  businesses 
stand  ready  to  exploit. 

Of  course,  the  region’s  recent  history  leaves  some 
businesspeople  with  cold  feet,  but  since  reward  is 
often  commensurate  with  risk.  South  America — 
particularly  rapidly  developing  Brazil,  the  fifth-most- 
populous  nation  in  the  world  with  1 60  million  peo¬ 
ple — is  a  darling  of  emerging  market  investors.  The 


In  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  about  400,000  people 
are  waiting  for  phone  lines. 


Also  in  this  special  section... 

Along  the  Andes  Page  56 
With  leadership  in  telecommunications 
and  privatization,  and  with  such  informa¬ 
tion  executives  as  Mario  Raul  Dominguez 
Rojas,  multinationals  look  to  Chile  as  a 
base  of  operations  for  the  continent. 

Southern  Exposure  Page  62 
On  Sept.  30, 1 996,  South  American  CIOs, 
including  Enrique  J.  Dameno,  gathered 
at  the  offices  of  Ernst  &  Young  in  Buenos 
Aires  to  discuss  the  demands  on  IS  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  region. 
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CIO  ON  THE  ROAD 


potential  payoff  is  high,  as  growing  populations  of 
well-educated,  middle  class  consumers  are  eager  to 
purchase  cars,  refrigerators,  VCRs,  insurance  poli¬ 
cies,  mutual  funds  and  other  trappings  of  success. 

The  traveling  CIO  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
IS  managers  in  South  America  play  an  important 
role  within  their  organizations.  They  are  building 
IT  infrastructures  to  support  new  businesses  such 
as  Eagle  Star;  implementing  videoconferencing  and 
private  voice  and  data  net¬ 
works  to  encourage  cross- 
border  sharing  of  best  prac¬ 
tices  at  multinational  corpo¬ 
rations  such  as  DuPont  South 
America;  and  advocating  new 
productivity-enhancing  soft¬ 
ware  to  support  privatization 
of  entities  such  as  Central 
Puerto,  an  electricity  generat¬ 
ing  company  in  Buenos  Aires 
(see  “It’s  Private!”  below). 
But  CIOs  taking  on  South 
American  operations  must 
also  be  prepared  for  the  many  challenges  created 
by  the  region’s  recent  history,  managerial  attitudes 
that  include  a  sometimes  atavistic  reluctance  to 
invest  in  IT  and  technological  standards  that  often 
include  outdated  telecommunications  services  and 
sub-par  vendor  support. 

Protectionism's  Fall 

Recent  economic  history  in  Brazil  demonstrates 
how  policy  changes  can  swiftly  create 
openings  that  an  aware  organization  can 
enter.  To  protect  its  domestic  PC  indus¬ 
try,  in  1977  Brazil’s  government  initiat¬ 
ed  a  series  of  tariff  and  tax  laws  that 
yielded  an  oligopoly  of  Brazilian-owned 
computer  companies  that  assembled  PCs 
and  peripherals  from  imported  compo¬ 
nents.  Squelching  competition  had  its 
usual  result:  higher  prices  for  inferior, 
outdated  products.  If  Intel  Corp.,  for 
example,  introduced  a  new  micropro¬ 
cessor,  it  took  months  for  Brazilian  PC 
manufacturers  to  offer  the  new  technol¬ 
ogy.  With  a  protected  market  and  guar¬ 
anteed  prices,  why  hurry  to  supply  cus¬ 
tomers  with  the  cutting  edge  before  the 
supply  of  last  year’s  best  was  exhausted? 

“I  believe  [IT  backwardness]  was  the 
main  factor  that  slowed  the  development 
of  the  Brazilian  economy,”  says  Fausto 
Moreira  Filho,  president  of  Alcoa 
Aluminio  S.A.  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  In 
1991,  businesses  convinced  government 
officials  that  the  protectionist  policies 
crippled  domestic  industry,  and  the  pol¬ 
icy  was  rescinded.  “It  was  like  opening 
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domestic  product  of  Sao  Paulo 
is  bigger  than  that  of  Chile  and 
Argentina  combined." 

-Peter  Stern,  international  trade 
manager,  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Sao  Paulo 


a  big  door  suddenly,”  says  Jean  Costa,  desktop  ser¬ 
vices  marketing  manager  for  Digital  Equipment  do 
Brasil  Ftda.,  based  in  Sao  Paulo. 

Once  protectionism  was  history,  Filho  embraced 
new  technology  to  boost  efficiency  at  Alcoa.  He 
gave  his  IS  manager,  Marcos  Caldas,  the  go-ahead 
on  Oracle  Corp.’s  enterprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  system  to  manage  purchasing  and  inventory 
over  client/server  networks.  That  kind  of  sweeping, 
strategic  IT  project  was  impossibly  expensive  under 
protectionist  policies. 

Other  South  American  IS  managers  are  eager  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  IT  purchasing  environ¬ 
ment.  “[Before  deregulation],  the  price  of  a  PC  was 
five  times  the  U.S.  price  and  the  technology  was  a 
year  behind.  Today,  you  can  find  the  same  hard¬ 
ware  [here]  as  in  the  U.S.  for  about  a  20  percent 
premium,”  says  Antonio  Murillo  Zamora,  systems 
development  manager  for  DuPont  do  Brasil,  a 
branch  of  DuPont  South  America,  based  in  Sao 
Paulo.  Quick-moving  companies  have  installed 
FANs  in  departments  that  previously  had  but  one 
or  two  standalone  PCs.  Some  companies  converted 
manual  processes  to  state-of-the-art  client/server 
systems  practically  overnight. 


Management  Woes 

That  kind  of  quick  change  created  culture  shock 
for  workers  used  to  decades  of  the  same  manual 
processes.  Suddenly,  in  the  computer  age,  training 
is  a  major  issue  for  business,  according  to  Costa. 
“We’re  not  used  to  short  training  cycles,”  he  says. 


South  American  governments  are 
privatizing  many  formerly  state-run 
industries,  including  power,  telecom¬ 
munications,  petroleum,  transporta¬ 
tion — even  water  and  sewer  services 


Gustavo  vallazza,  systems  division 

chief  for  Central  Puerto,  a  Buenos  Aires,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  power  generation  company,  oversees 
all  IT  and  telecommunications  functions  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  Vallazza,  an  energetic  CIO  who  looks  younger 
than  his  32  years,  directs  the  company's  IS  operations 
from  a  converted  warehouse  adjacent  to  an  oil-burn- 


Many  users  start  from  scratch,  having  to  learn  basic 
Windows  functions,  word  processing  and  spread¬ 
sheet  skills.  But  lagging  behind  technologically  can 
have  an  odd  advantage.  “We  can  model  processes 
and  systems  on  those  already  in  place  in  the  States 
and  Europe.  [This  lets  us]  avoid  errors  that  were 
made  and  take  shortcuts,”  says  Arturo  E.  Sutter, 
Buenos  Aires-based  systems  manager  for  Compania 
Internacional  de  Bebidas  y  Alimentos  (CINBA) 
S.A.,  a  food  and  distilled  spirits  conglomerate.  And 
Zamora  notes  that  many  users  didn’t  have  to  learn 
DOS;  they  jumped  directly  to  Windows. 

Old  habits  are  hard  to  break,  and  sometimes  the 
boss  is  the  person  who  needs  the  most  convincing. 
CEOs  and  CFOs,  accustomed  to  holding  the  line 
on  IT  expenditures  when  tariffs  pushed  costs  arti¬ 
ficially  high,  continue  to  be  wary  of  overspending 
on  IT.  Though  prices  have  dropped  significantly, 
“in  our  culture,  technology  is  still  seen  as  very 
expensive  [by  executives],”  Sutter  says.  “[Argentine 
CIOs]  have  to  work  harder  than  U.S.  CIOs  to  con¬ 
vince  CEOs  to  invest  in  IT.”  But  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  IS  function  is  beginning  to  be 
reflected  in  management  structures  at  some  com¬ 
panies.  “I  believe  there  is  a  clear  trend  of  more  CIOs 
reporting  directly  to  the  CEO,”  says  Luis  A.  Gu- 
gliermetti,  manager  of  planning  services  for 
Nobleza-Piccardo  S.A.I.C.  y  F.,  a  Buenos  Aires  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  London-based  British  American  Tobacco 
Co.  Ltd.  Gugliermetti  himself  does  not  currently 
report  to  the  CEO,  but  his  company’s  planning 
board  has  recommended  that  he  soon  do  so.  “We 


On  The  Line 

In  an  emerging  market  such  as  South  America,  telecom¬ 
munications  access  can  make  or  break  a  business 
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are  also  putting  IS  people  into  business  units  to  get 
more  integration  between  IS  and  the  business,”  he 
says.  Still,  integrating  IS  with  strategic  planning 
remains  a  new  concept  for  most  South  American 
corporations. 

Technology  Troubles 

Generally  speaking,  telecommunications  services 
in  South  America  are  both  poor  and  expensive 
(Chile  is  a  happy  exception).  To  compensate  for 
data  transmission  bottlenecks,  CIOs  sometimes 


ing  generating  plant  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  1 5 
minutes  from  downtown 
Buenos  Aires.  Vallazza's  1 1  -per¬ 
son  staff  consists  of  four  applica¬ 
tion  developers  (augmented  by 
contractors)  and  seven  support 
specialists  including  telecommu¬ 
nications  personnel. 

When  the  government  sold  the 
state-run  electric  company  in  1992, 
it  split  the  monopoly  into  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  business  units — one  of 
which  was  Central  Puerto — and 
then  sold  them  individually  to  pri¬ 
vate  investors.  Two  Chilean  electric 
companies  bought  controlling  inter¬ 
ests  in  Central  Puerto.  The  company 
inherited  1,000  employees  and  a  gen¬ 
erating  plant  but  not  a  single  IT  sys¬ 
tem  to  support  business  processes. 
"The  most  difficult  challenge  was  the 
time  pressure,"  Vallazza  recalls.  "You  had  noth¬ 
ing  one  day,  and  the  next  day  you  had  to  sup¬ 


G  ustavo  Vallazza:  "We  had  to 
build  everything  from  scratch. 
There  wasn't  even  one  PC  here." 


port  an  ongoing  business.  We  had  to  build  ev¬ 
erything  from  scratch.  There  wasn't  even  one  PC 
here."  * 

Fortunately,  the  Chilean  companies  that 
bought  controlling  interests  in  the  company  al¬ 
ready  had  their  own  software  to  support  opera¬ 
tions  including  general  ledger,  payroll  and  other 
business  legacy  systems.  Getting  business  pro¬ 
cesses  and  systems  up  and  running  was  nerve- 
racking,  Vallazza  recalls.  The  company  couldn't 
get  delivery  on  the  hardware  it  needed  in  time 
for  the  transition  to  private  ownership.  "We 
rented  a  Digital  VAX  from  a  local  Digital  distribu¬ 
tor  to  do  the  payroll  the  first  month,"  he  says. 

Central  Puerto  faced  competition  from  other 
generating  plants,  something  the  government 
monopoly  never  had  to  face.  Since  Central  Puer¬ 
to  is  an  oil-fueled  plant  that  competes  with  less 
costly  hydroelectric  plants,  the  company  had  to 
become  more  efficient.  The  workforce  has  been 
slashed  to  500  employees,  Vallazza  says.  "The 
government  sold  the  employees  as  well  as  the 
business,"  he  laments.  "We  [managers]  had  to 
be  the  bad  guys."  -P.  Fabris 
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CIO  ON  THE  ROAD 


as  we  can. 


Inside  Advice  "YOU  HAVE 

to  form  strong  relationships  with  lo¬ 
cal  vendor  representatives.  Many 
U.S.  companies  don't  support  Argen¬ 
tine  customers  from  the  U.S.  You 
might  have  to  call  an  office  in  Mexi¬ 
co  for  support.  I  feel  Argentina  is  not 
being  supported  as  it  should  be  by 
vendors.  You  should  try  to  get  a  strong 
commitment  from  vendors  in  the 
U.S.  to  provide  good  support  here." 
-Gustavo  Vallazza,  systems  division 
chief  at  Central  Puerto,  a  Buenos 
Aires  power  generation  company 


have  to  adjust  system  architectures. 

“We’re  replicating  databases  at  remote 
sites  because  the  telecommunications 
infrastructure  can’t  support  high-speed 
WANs,”  says  Michael  Machado,  CIO 
for  OPP  Petroqufmica  S.A.,  a  petro¬ 
chemical  company  based  in  Sao  Paulo. 

“U.S.  IS  managers  would  be  terrified  to 
look  at  the  lack  of  resources  here.” 

The  frustration  begins  at  the  most 
basic  level — obtaining  new  telephone 
connections.  “You  can’t  just  pick  up  the 
phone  and  get  a  bunch  of  new  phone 
lines  the  next  day.  You  can’t  just  go  to  an 
AT&T  and  expect  that  they  can  solve  all 
of  your  problems,”  says  Jose  Carlos 
Cusnir,  director  of  information  technol¬ 
ogy  for  Whirlpool  Corp.’s  Latin 
American  appliance  group.  CIOs  should 
request  phone  lines  before  committing 
to  a  new  project  that  requires  data  trans¬ 
mission  via  public  carriers,  he  adds.  In 
Brazil,  Embratel  and  Telebrasil  can’t 
keep  up  with  the  demand  for  new  phone 
lines.  In  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  a  bustling 
industrial  center  that  is  the  world’s  second-largest 
city,  about  400,000  people  are  waiting  for  phone 
lines,  and  it’s  typically  a  two-year  wait,  says  Peter 
Stern,  the  international  trade 
manager  of  the  Sao  Paulo- 
based  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Though  obtain¬ 
ing  lines  is  slow,  local  service 
is  reliable  enough  for  compa¬ 
nies  like  OPP  to  use  regular 
telephone  lines  to  connect 
with  banks  via  a  64Kbps  EDI 
connection.  Such  telecom  ser¬ 
vices  cost  at  least  twice  as 
much  as  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  executives  there. 
“Most  of  our  applications 
run  at  64Kbps,”  says  Alcoa 
CIO  Marcos  Caldas.  “It’s 
even  more  expensive  for 
higher  bandwidth.” 

The  limitations  of  public 
carriers  send  many  companies 
to  private  telecommunications 
providers  such  as  Teleductos 
S.A.,  based  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
AT&T,  Northern  Telecom  or 
others.  DuPont  South 
America  in  Sao  Paulo  uses  an  AT&T  satellite  net¬ 
work  for  communications  among  divisions  in 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

Just  as  CIOs  stationed  in  South  America  must 
devise  strategies  to  cope  with  less  than  state-of-the- 
art  telecommunications,  they  must  learn  to  adapt 


Antonio  Zamora:  "We  use  English  as  a  common  language  as  much 


software  for  local  needs.  South  American  IS  man¬ 
agers  report  that  they  typically  buy  off-the-shelf 
software  rather  than  build  their  own.  Made  in  the 
United  States,  most  software  is  in  English,  so  it  must 
be  localized  for  language,  tax  and  regulatory  vari¬ 
ances.  “We  use  English  as  a  common  language  as 
much  as  we  can,”  Zamora  says.  “When  systems  are 
used  by  lower-level  people,  we  translate  them  into 
the  local  language.  Those  are  exceptions  because 
[translation]  costs  money  and  doesn’t  add  value.” 

Though  handicapped  by  language  barriers,  poor 
telecommunications  services  and  spotty  vendor  sup¬ 
port,  IS  managers  of  multinational  companies  have 
an  advantage  over  their  native  counterparts:  the 
parent  company’s  resources.  DuPont,  for  instance, 
has  global  contracts  with  vendors  like  3Com  Corp., 
Andersen  Consulting,  Cisco  Systems,  Northern 
Telecom  and  SAP  AG.  “[Additionally,]  our  U.S.  IS 
people  help  us  with  system  support  when  we  can’t 
get  it  from  the  vendor,”  Zamora  explains.  Several 
years  ago,  DuPont  implemented  SAP’s  R/2  ERP  sys¬ 
tem  in  Brazil  before  the  vendor  had  established  sup¬ 
port  operations  in  the  country.  “We  used  our  own 
global  resources,”  says  Zamora.  “That  was  the 
only  way  we  could  have  implemented  SAP.” 

Zamora’s  resourcefulness  is  probably  the  most 
important  weapon  in  the  arsenal  a  CIO  on  the  road 
in  South  America  needs:  That  “get  it  done  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  it  takes”  state  of  mind  can  carry  an  infor¬ 
mation  executive  through  a  lot  of  crises.  It’s  the 
challenge  of  the  job — and  it’s  the  opportunity.  HE1 

Staff  Writer  Peter  Fabris  can  be  reached  via 
e-mail  at  pfabris@cio.com. 
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I  Can't  Tell 
You  How 
Great  This 


Logility  Planning  Solutions™  have  given  my  company 
such  a  strategic  competitive  advantage  that  telling  you 
about  this  product  would  cost  us. 


If  I  could,  I'd  tell  you  that  this  new  suite  of  solutions 
can  give  you  a  collaborative  view  of  both  Demand  Chain 
and  Supply  Chain  issues.  And  with  Resource  Chain 
Voyager™,  your  customers  and  suppliers  can  access  your 
plans  via  the  Internet.  This  means  you'll  finally  be 
able  to  balance  the  pull  of  customer  demand  with  the 
constraints  and  costs  in  your  supply  chain.  But  you  didn't 
hear  it  from  me. 


Product  Is! 


Really,  all  I  can  say  is  this.  To  find  out  what  Logility 
Planning  Solutions  have  done  for  over  200  companies, 
call  LOGILITY  at  1-800-762-5207  or  send  an  e-mail  to 
ask@logility.com  and  let  them  tell  you! 


LOGILITY 


One  last  tip:  when  you  contact  Logility,  don't  forget 
to  ask  for  a  Supply  Chain  Self  Assessment  Survey. 


470  East  Paces  Ferry  Rd.,  Atlanta,  GA  30305 
800-762-5207  fax:  404-238-8450 
e-mail-  ask@logility.com  http://www.logility.com 
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like  not  hearing 

Bring  us  your  writers,  your  artists,  your  number-crunchers,  your  Web  surfers  and  table  aficionados  and  remote 
access  junkies,  your  askers  of  questions  difficult  and  mundane.  We  have  new  Microsoft  Office  97  for  them. 

We  have  extraordinary  Web  capabilities  for  them.  We  have  hundreds  of  improvements  for  them,  from  natural- 
language  formula  writing  in  Microsoft  Excel  to  Multiple  Undo  (aaaaaah).  And  we  have  answers  for  them,  in  the 
form  of  Office  Assistants:  an  elite  squad  of  troubleshooters  designed  to  help  your  people.  Office  Assistants  can 
answer  questions  written  in  plain  English.  They’ll  offer  tips.  And  they  provide  walk-throughs  that  show  regular 
folks  how  to  complete  extraordinary  tasks  all  by  their  lonesome.  So  your  users  will  call  less  often.  And  you  can 
raise  your  relationship  with  them  to  a  whole  new  level  of  non-communication.  If  that  sounds  even  remotely 
enticing,  please  drop  by  our  Web  site  to  find  out  more. 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?®  www.microsoft.com/offlce/ 
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Early  market  reforms  and  state-of- 
the-art  telecommunications  leave 
companies  in  Chile  uniquely 
positioned  to  take  advantage  of 
the  latest  in  IT 

BY  PETER  FABRIS 

CHILE’S  POPULATION  OF  JUST  14 
million  is  hardly  a  major  market  com¬ 
pared  with  Brazil’s  160  million  or  Ar¬ 
gentina’s  35  million,  yet  its  economic 
is  the  envy  of  other  South  American 
es.  The  first  South  American  nation 

a  free-market  economy,  Chile  privatized  government-run  industries  and  reduced 
tariffs  to  a  flat  rate  of  1 1  percent  on  foreign  goods,  including  technology.  Those  policies 

have  paid  off.  Over  the  past  dozen  years,  Chile’s  export-driv¬ 
en  economy  has  grown  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  6.3  per¬ 
cent,  and  the  country  has  enjoyed  low  inflation — on  average 
in  the  single  digits  compared  with  rates  of  over  1,000  percent 
in  Brazil  and  in  Argentina  during  that  same  time. 

Long-standing  free-market  policies  have  benefited 
Chilean  CIOs  in  the  form  of  reasonably  priced,  state-of-the- 
art  technology  and  telecommunications,  and  abundant  ex¬ 
perience.  Low  import  tariffs  on  technology  give  Chilean  IS 


CHILE  WAS  SLATED  TO 


join  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA)  in  December  1994,  but  the  U.S. 

Congress,  jittery  over  Mexico’s  currency  col- 

1  *■ 

lapse,  blocked  further  admissions  to  the  treaty. 
Some  observers  predict  Chile's  admission  to 
NAFTA  in  1997. 


^  04 
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J.  Fernando  Soro  Korn  (left), 
marketing  director,  and  Mario 
Raul  Dominguez  Rojas,  interna 
tional  directorforTeleductos, 
enjoy  the  high-speed  fiber¬ 
optic  data  networks  of  Chilean 
telecommmunications. 


Chile’s  free-market  reforms  fos¬ 
tered  a  highly  competitive  IT  market. 
Leading  client/server  vendors  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.,  Oracle  Corp.  and 
3Com  Corp.  each  have  a  significant 
presence  and  market  share  in  that 
country.  Years  ago,  in  Chile,  such  ven¬ 
dors  broke  Big  Blue’s  lock  on  the  com¬ 
puter  market,  a  lock  that  still  exists  in 
other  parts  of  South  America.  “IBM  has 
about  one-third  of  the  IT  market  [in 
Chile]  compared  with  85  percent  in 
many  other  Latin  American  countries,” 
de  Ovando  says.  “Vendors  face  more 
competition,  so  there  are  more  options 
in  Chile.” 

With  so  many  options  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  a  number  of  Chilean  CIOs  find  it 
amusing  that  U.S.  executives  are  some¬ 
times  taken  aback  by  the  advanced  state 
of  technology  in  major  Chilean  compa¬ 
nies.  “U.S.  businessmen  think  that  we’re 
not  very  sophisticated  in  using  technology, 
but  people  in  Chile  have  a  good  capacity 
for  developing  systems  and  [getting  good 
ROI].  You’ll  find  people  who  can  integrate 
various  technologies  very  smartly,”  says 
Enrique  Matus,  chief  information  officer 
of  CAP  S.A.,  a  hold¬ 
ing  company  based 
in  Santiago  with 
interests  in  min¬ 
ing,  forestry  and 
steel.  “I  think  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  States 
would  find  tech¬ 
nology  very  near 
that  of  the  level  in 
the  States,”  adds 
Pablo  Cousino,  network 
manager  for  Banco  de  Credito. 

There  are  good  telecommuni¬ 
cation  providers  and  Internet 
access  providers  [at  least  10 
ISPs].  And,  you  can  get  the 
latest  releases  of  software.” 


Telecommunications 

Advantage 

Located  between  the  Andes 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  Chile  is  isolated  from 
its  neighbors.  Advanced  tele¬ 
communications  capabilities 
help  corporations  overcome 
geographic  barriers.  The  first 
country  in  the  world  with  a 
completely  digital  telephone 
system,  Chile  boasts  fiber- 


executives  a  range  of  choices  and  prices  on 
technology  comparable  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
“You  can  buy  a  Pentium  PC  with  8MB  of  RAM 
and  a  500MB  hard  drive  for  $1,500,”  roughly  the 
same  price  as  in  the  United  States,  says  Guillermo 
Toro  Solis  de  Ovando,  manager  of  information  ser¬ 
vices  for  Synapsis,  an  IS  services  firm  owned  by 
Enersis  S.A.,  a  Chilean  electric  company  that  is  now 
an  international  investment  holding  company  with 
interests  in  Peru,  Brazil  and  Argentina.  Even  now, 
after  many  protectionist  tariffs  have  been  lifted  or 
reduced  since  1991,  Argentines  and  Brazilians  still 
pay  an  additional  20  to  25  percent  premium  due  to 
technology  import  tariffs  (see  “Sud  America,”  Page 
48).  And  IS  managers  in  those  countries  generally 
have  not  had  as  much  experience  as  Chileans  have 
had  in,  say,  developing  a  TCP/IP  network  such  as 
the  one  that  connects  120  branches  to  the  central 
headquarters  of  Banco  de  Credito  in  Santiago. 


Informacion 

In  1 995,  Chile  exports  included 
wine,  copper,  forest  products, 
fruit,  salmon  and  even 
software. 


■  Gross 
domestic 
product 

Exports 


$40 


$30 


.zm 


Figures  are  in  billions  of  dollars. 
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optic  cable  with  100  percent  digital  switching  tech¬ 
nology  that  runs  from  its  northern  Peruvian  border 
to  nearly  the  frigid  southern  tip  of  the  continent.  In 
1987,  Chilean  policy  makers  opened  the  telecom¬ 
munications  industry  to  foreign  investors  because 
they  realized  a  good  telecommunications  system  is 
essential  to  economic  development  and  that  foreign 
capital  is  necessary  to  achieve  that  goal,  says  Mario 
Raul  Dominguez  Rojas,  international  director  for 
Teleductos  S.A.,  a  telecommunications  provider  in 
Santiago. 

When  Chilean  telecommunications  companies 
began  investing  heavily  in  infrastructure,  fiber-optic 
technology  grew  quickly.  “Chilean  telecommuni¬ 
cations  firms  didn’t  have  to  move  incrementally  to 
fiber  [as  U.S.  carriers  did],”  Rojas  says. 

“At  the  same 


Policy  makers  opened 


telecommunications  to  foreign 


investors  because  good 


telecommunications  is  essential 


to  economic  development. 


CIOs  in  the  Santiago  area  and  the  nearby  port  city 
of  Valparaiso  have  the  enviable  option  of  tapping 
into  competitively  priced,  high-speed  data  networks 
that  enable  frame  relay,  ATM  and  even  desktop 
video  technologies.  Chile’s  advanced,  attractively 
priced  telecommunications  services  (foreign  long- 
l  distance  rates  are  the  lowest  in  the  world)  has 
I  multinational  companies  such  as  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
I  Nemours  and  Co.  looking  to  Santiago  as  a  Latin 
■  American  center  for  voice  and  data  networks. 
m  “We’re  studying  using  Chile  as  our  [South 
m  American]  telecommunications  hub,”  says 
M  Antonio  Murillo  Zamora,  systems  development 
manager  for  DuPont  do  Brasil  S.A.  based  in 
9  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  (DuPont  do  Brasil  is  the 
M  Brazilian  branch  of  DuPont  South  America). 

“Prices  are  more  competitive  than  in  the 

U.S.”  It  may  seem  strange,  but  telecom- 
g|B  munications  lines  from  Chile  to  the  United 
lr®  States  are  more  advanced  than  those  from 
If®  Chile  to  other  South  American  countries, 
Kt®  Zamora  says.  Not  so  surprising,  when  you 
gi  ®  realize  that  this  country  on  the  edge  of  the 
continent  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  South 
iggi®  American  progress  as  well.  GE3 


Staff  Writer  Peter  Fabris  can  be  reached 
at  pfabris@cio.com. 


time,  telephone  companies  also 
moved  to  digital  switching,  which  forced  Chilean- 
based  international  long-distance  carriers  to  do  like¬ 
wise  to  be  compatible.”  J.  Fernando  Soro  Korn, 
Teleductos’s  marketing  director,  says,  “In  Santiago 
|  the  Chilean  capital  within  sight  of  the  snowcapped 
Andes],  there  are  fiber-optic  links  to  the  desks  of 
almost  every  executive  in  every  major  company.” 


Guillermo  Toro  Solis  de 
Ovando  has  seen  ven- 


Coming  soon  in  CIO 

IS  in  BankBoston  s  South 
American  operation 


dor  competition  lead  to 
significantly  lower 


prices 


BankBoston  recently  named  native  South 
American  Henrique  de  Campos  Meirelles 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
entire  global  enterprise,  a  sign  of  how  impor¬ 
tant  the  bank  believes  the  market  is. 
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Time  to  realize  your  company's  business  potential  on  the  Internet?  Then  you  need  WebSpeed  from  Progress  Software.  The  first 
development  environment  that  enables  you  to  create  "self-service"  applications.  Putting  powerful  capabilities  like  order-entry 
and  claims  processing  into  the  hands  of  the  most  important  decision-maker:  your 
customer.  Call  1  888  274-7222  or  visit  our  website  for  a  free  evaluation  guide.  It's  time.  V  V60< 

Now  That’s  Progress 

•  1997  Progress  Software  Corporation.  14  Oak  Park,  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  01730.  U.S.A.  AH  rights  reserved.  WebSpeed  is  a  trademark  of  Progress  Software  Corporation 
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The  DIGITAL  AlphaServer™  and 
AlphaStation™  systems  and  CA-Unicenter® 
together  create  the  world’s  most  powerful 
enterprise  management  solution. 

It  combines  the  world’s  fastest  high- 
performance  servers  and  workstations 
with  the  industry  standard  for  network  and 
system  solutions.  With  the  integration  of 
Polycenter,™  it’s  a  single  integrated  solu¬ 
tion  that’s  delivered  and  supported  by  over 
20,000  of  DIGITAL’S  industry-leading  ser¬ 
vice  and  support  professionals. 


www.digital.com www.cai.com 
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South  American  CIOs  hold  forth  on 
the  challenges  of  carrying  the  IS 
torch  south  of  the  equator. 

BY  PETER  FABRIS 


Kuenos  Aires,  “the  Paris  of  South 
America,”  has  innumerable  cafes, 
neighborhood  bistros  and  other  public 
gathering  places  where  Argentines 
argue  passionately  about  politics,  philoso¬ 
phy  and,  of  course,  futbol.  Last  fall,  the  hub 
of  South  American  commerce  was  the  set¬ 
ting  for  a  spirited  discussion  among  six  IS 
professionals  and  CIO  magazine.  Five 
Argentines  and  one  Brazilian  met  with  CIO 
in  the  offices  of  Ernst  &  Young  International 
over  lunch  and  potent  South  American 
espresso  to  talk  about  IT  and  the  role  of  the 
CIO  in  the  region.  Both  technology  and 


(At  the  Table) 

Jose  Carlos 
Cusnir,  director  of 
information  tech¬ 
nology  for  the  Latin 
American  appliance 
group  of  Whirlpool 
Corp.,  based  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil 

Enrique  J. 
Dameno,  informa¬ 
tion  technology 
manager  at  Astra 
Compania  Argen¬ 
tina  de  Petroleo  S.A., 
a  petroleum  and 
electric  company  in 
Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina 

Jose  Miguel 
Lopez  de  Lagar, 

manager  of  systems 
planning  for  Buenos 
Aires-based  Banco 
de  Galicia,  whose 
1 90  branches  make 
it  one  of  Argentina’s 
biggest 

Javier  J.Diez, 

systems  manager  at 
Molinos,  a  food 
products  company 
based  in  Buenos 
Aires 

Luis  A. 

Gugliermetti, 

manager  of  planning 
services  for  Nobleza- 
Piccardo  S.Ad.C.  y  F., 
a  Buenos  Aires  - 
based  subsidiary  of 
London’s  British 
American  Tobacco 
Co.  Ltd. 

Gabriel  T. 
Rozman,  regional 
managing  partner  of 
management  con¬ 
sulting  for  Central 
and  South  America 
at  Ernst  &  Young 
International,  in 
Buenos  Aires 
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those  who  manage  it  are  gaining  prominence,  par¬ 
ticipants  observed. 

The  challenges  and  duties  of  South  American 
CIOs  are  not  drastically  different  from  those  of 
their  U.S.  counterparts,  yet  the  region  has  some 
cultural  and  business  practice  idiosyncrasies  that 
would  drive  IS  executives  in  the  United  States 
loco.  Vendor  support,  for  example,  often  falls 
short  of  U.S.  standards,  in  part  because  poor  cus¬ 
tomer  service  is  a  fact  of  life  in  South  America 
(although  the  situation  is  improving,  it  seems). 
Even  though  sweeping  deregulation  has  rewrit¬ 
ten  South  American  business  rules,  local  tax  struc¬ 
tures  assume  a  complexity  that  provokes  disbe¬ 
lief  among  U.S.  businesspeople.  Roundtable  par¬ 
ticipants  offered  their  strategies  to  cope  with  some 
of  those  difficulties. 

CIO:  Do  you  believe  IS  is  valued  within  your  orga¬ 
nizations ?  Is  it  seen  as  strategic? 


"We  have  to  make  sure  that 
outsourcers  have  the  skills 
that  we  need,  so  we  have 
developed  a 
partnership 
with  an 


ning  than  in  the  past  and 
sometimes  suggests  new 
products  based  on  tech¬ 
nology.  As  Mr.  Rozman 
says,  in  1990  our  strate¬ 
gic  plan  was  a  blank 
book.  It  was  very  reac¬ 
tive.  Now  we  have  strate¬ 
gic  plans  for  the  next  five 
years. 

Cusnir:  Traditionally, 

Whirlpool  had  a  coun¬ 
try-by-country  strategy 
for  the  Latin  American 
market.  Our  strategic 
plan  now  is  to  do  more 
integration,  and  IT  is  the 
enabler  of  that  strategy. 

To  reduce  costs,  we  are 
integrating  platforms 
and  implementing  an 
enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  [ERP]  system  across 
national  boundaries. 

That  has  promoted  a  new  concept  of  strategic 
planning  through  which  IS  has  gained  additional 
responsibility.  Our  budgets — for  all  of  us  here,  I 


outsourcing 
company. 

I  don't  think 
you'll  find  very  good 
support  by  just  knocking  on 
somebody's  door." 

-Luis  Gugliermetti 


mu 
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Rozman:  In  Latin  America  when  you  talked 
about  strategic  planning  five  years  ago,  before  pri¬ 
vatization  and  the  “New  Latin  America,”  a  strate¬ 
gic  plan  lasted  about  one  week;  a  tactical  plan 
lasted  three  days.  Things  changed  so  fast,  the  cur¬ 
rency  devaluated,  there  were  revolutions.  In  Brazil 
and  Argentina,  you  had  1,000  percent  annual 
inflation.  There  was  no  real  strategic  planning 
prior  to  1989.  Today,  top  management  still 
has  to  learn  more  about  how  IS  can 
%  enable  strategic  planning. 


de  Lagar:  The  situation  six  years  ago 
was  much  different.  Since  then,  Banco 
de  Galicia  has  made  significant 
investments  in  IT.  Our  princi 
pal  product,  in  a  sense,  is 
information.  New  products 
have  a  heavy  technology 
component;  it’s  impossi¬ 
ble  to  separate  the 
business  area  and 
IT  area  in  our 
bank.  [IS]  is  much 
more  involved  in 
strategic  plan- 
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spending  enough  time  on  strategic  IT  decisions. 
I’d  prefer  to  have  a  much  more  involved  IS  steer¬ 
ing  group.  [Executive  committee  members] 
express  a  willingness  [to  do  more],  but  they  lack 
the  time  or  sometimes  they  have  to  discuss  things 
that  they  think  are  more  important  than  IT. 


Dameno:  We  started  serious  IT  planning  last 
year  when  a  new  CEO  who  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  information  systems 
area  took  over.  He  created  an  IS 
steering  committee  that  devel¬ 
oped  a  two-year  strategic 
plan  and  a  one-year 
operating  plan. 
Astra  used  to 
be  a  tradi¬ 
tional,  con- 
servative 
Argentine 
company.  The 
role  of  IS  is 
changing  as  we 
^  become  more 
involved  in  new 
business  projects, 
but  we  do  not  have  the 
IT  resources  of  larger 
companies.  Our  manage¬ 
ment  is  just  realizing  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  IT  and,  in  many 
cases,  we  in  IS  are  the  ones  who 
propose  new  projects. 


CIO:  So  attitudes  toward  IT  have  been 
changing f 


RozmanrYes.  Five  years  ago,  a  multimillion-dol- 
lar  SAP-type  project  was  totally  unheard  of  in 
Latin  America.  Those  major  projects  are  not 
occurring  as  often  here  as  in  the  United  States, 
but  people  are  aware  that  you  have  to  make 
big  investments  in  information  technology. 
Some  companies  have  new  CEOs  from 
multinational  companies  with  a  more  inter¬ 
national  background.  There’s  a  new  generation 
of  CEOs  taking  over  major  companies  in  Latin 
America  with  new  ideas  on  how  to  use  IT. 


Dameno:  In  some  cases,  that  creates  problems 
because  you  may  have  a  new  CIO  with  those  new 
ideas,  but  you  have  upper-  and  middle-level  man¬ 
agers  who  don’t  necessarily  share  the  same 
approach.  Part  of  the  CEO’s  job  and  our  jobs, 
sometimes,  is  to  convince  management  to  accept 
those  new  ideas. 


planning  process  whereby  we  receive 
requests  [from  business  units],  and  we  pre¬ 
sent  our  strategy  to  the  steering  committee  before 
going  ahead  with  the  formal  budgeting  process. 
All  major  decisions  are  made  by  the  steering  com¬ 
mittee.  The  planning  process  has  worked  well, 
though  it  is  hard  work  to  change  the  mind-set  of 
executives  to  think  of  the  company  as  an  inte¬ 
grated  entity.  It’s  a  long-term,  ongoing  challenge. 


CIO:  To  what  extent  are  top  executives  involved 
in  IT  decision  making ? 


think — have  grown  substantially  in  recent  years, 
and  people  pay  a  lot  more  attention  to  IT  today. 
With  something  like  an  ERP  project,  we  have  a 
much  greater  impact  on  the  business  than  we  ever 
could  before. 


ERCOSUR,  A  COMMON  MARKET 
pact — sort  of  a  South  American 
version  of  the  European  Common 
Market — among  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay  sparked  renewed  trade 
among  the  continent's  nations.  For  example,  from 
1 990  to  1 995,  Argentina's  exports  to  Brazil 
quadrupled,  from  $1 .4  billion  to  $5.5  billion.  A 
catalyst  for  tariff  reductions,  the  pact,  which 
became  official  Jan.  1, 1995,  is  forcing  companies 
to  boost  efficiency  in  order  to  be  competitive  in 
open  markets.  The  Mercosur  nations  have  a  com¬ 
bined  population  of  more  than  200  million  and  a 
gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  in  excess  of  $650 
billion,  a  market  that  multinational  companies 
cannot  afford  to  ignore.  A  case  in  point:  Since 
December  1 995,  more  than  a  dozen  U.S.,  European 
and  Asian  automakers  have  announced  plans  to 
invest  $  1 2.4  billion  in  auto  and  light  truck  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  in  Argentina  and  Brazil  by  the  year  2000. 

-P.  Fabris 


Diez:  IS  is  a  strategic  area 
in  my  company.  In 
1994,  we  [in  IS]  began  iSI 
a  formal  strategic 


Gugliermetti:  Our  CEO  is  very  involved  in  IT  CIO :  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  skills  and  talent 

decisions.  But  I  think  the  executive  committee  isn’t  pool  available  in  your  countries ? 
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Gugliermetti:  We  normally  have  to  develop  the 
skills — such  as  those  needed  to  use  the  latest  pro¬ 
gramming  tools,  for  example — of  not  only  our 
own  people  but  also  those  of  outsourcers,  includ¬ 
ing  providers  of  LAN  support  and  help  desk  func¬ 
tions.  We  have  to  make  sure  that  outsourcers  have 
the  skills  that  we  need,  so  we  have  developed  a 
partnership  with  an  outsourcing  company.  Unless 
you  do  something  like  that,  I  don’t  think  you’ll 
find  very  good  support  by  just  knocking  on  some¬ 
body’s  door.  You  might  find  good  support  from 
large  outsourcing  companies,  but  you  end  up  pay¬ 
ing  a  lot  more  money. 

Dameno:  Normally,  you  create  that  kind  of  rela¬ 
tionship  with  small  and  medium-size  companies. 
Sometimes  it’s  easier  to  create  what  you  need  with 
a  very  small  company  than  to  buy  services  from 
a  larger,  professional  consultant  or  services 
company. 

Rozman:  Some  companies  such  as  SAP  and 
PeopleSoft  don’t  have  the  level  of  support  that 
they  need.  So  they  end  up  stealing  people  that 
other  companies — including  ours — have  trained. 

Diez:  And  their  consultants  are  very  expensive, 
charging  $1,000  a  day. 

Dameno:  I  think  the  small  size  of  the  Argentine 
market  accounts  for  some  of  that  high  cost.  When 
you’re  talking  about  a  common  technology  like, 
for  example,  Visual  Basic,  which  you  can  get 
everywhere,  you  can  get  the  skills  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  But  when  you’re  talking  about  state-of-the- 
art  technology,  you  need  to  develop  the  skills  of 
employees  yourself. 

CIO:  What  are  you  paying  for  basic  technology 
such  as  network  servers  and  Novell  software ? 

Rozman:  Most  hardware  items  cost  about  the 
same  as  in  any  other  international  market  outside 
the  United  States. 

Cusnir:  But,  as  far  as  services  go,  as  a  multinational 
company,  we  can  bring  in  people  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  assist  with  projects.  For  instance,  we’re 
bringing  in  some  people  from  Colombia  to  work 
on  an  SAP  project  here  at  a  cheaper  price  than 
what  we  would  pay  to  hire  consultants  in 
Argentina.  With  the  common  Spanish  language, 
you  can  hire  SAP  consultants  in  Mexico  or 
Colombia  for  a  lot  less.  We  have  to  break  those 
[national]  barriers  and  force  the  consultants  to 
work  that  way  because  they  want  to  relax  and 
have  a  very  self-contained  market  in  each  country. 

de  Lagar:  For  us,  it  is  difficult  to  adapt  software 


from  the  U.S.  or  Piurope  to  Argentina’s  banking 
regulations.  It  is  necessary  to  rewrite  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  systems,  but  buying  foreign  off-the- 
shelf  software  is  less  expensive  even  after  account¬ 
ing  for  the  cost  of  localizing  foreign-made  finan¬ 
cial  software  for  our  needs. 

CIO:  Unemployment  is  high  in  Argentina  right 
now.  I  would  guess  that  it  wouldn't  be  a  big  prob¬ 
lem  to  find  qualified  people. 

Cusnir:  That’s  not  necessarily  true.  There’s  high 
unemployment  in  areas  where  nobody  needs 
people. 

Rozman:  Although  [CIOs]  may  complain  about 
our  education  levels  in  Argentina,  our  country, 
along  with  Brazil  and  Chile,  is  tops  in  Latin 
America  in  terms  of  the  availability  of  well-edu¬ 
cated  people  for  technol¬ 
ogy  projects.  Overall,  in 
Latin  America,  you  can 
find  IT  talent;  the  short¬ 
age  is  in  leading-edge 
technology.  Nobody 
wants  people  who 
worked  for  10  years  in 
the  government  using 
old  technology. 

Cusnir:  We  can  find  tech¬ 
nical  people,  but  people 
in  business  schools  in 
Latin  America  don’t 
[consider]  IS  as  a  career 
option.  CIOs  are  pro¬ 
cess-oriented  people,  and 
I  think  IS  provides  a 
good  career  for  business 
people.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately,  people  at  univer¬ 
sities  don’t  have  much 
interest  in  it. 

CIO:  Has  business-pro- 
cess  reengineering  had  as 
large  an  impact  on  com¬ 
panies  in  South  America 
as  it  has  on  U.S.  busi¬ 
ness  e  s? 

Cusnir:  Every  company  now  has  tremendous  cost- 
reduction  targets.  But  nobody  really  likes  reengi¬ 
neering.  There  is  a  sense  that  it  is  being  imposed 
from  the  outside.  Mercosur  poses  a  big  challenge 
for  a  lot  of  companies.  The  opening  of  the  eco¬ 
nomies  means  there’s  a  lot  to  do.  [For  details  on 
the  common  market  pact  known  as  Mercosur,  see 
“Cinco  Companeros,”  Page  64.] 


'  Customers  in  Argentina  and 
Latin  America  are  getting 
more  educated  about  con- 
;umer  rights. 
I  bought a 
new  car  in 
Venezuela 
last  year, 
and  it 
wouldn't  start  on  the 
first  day.  I  told  the  dealer  I 
was  very  upset,  and  he  said, 
You  can't  expect  everything 
to  go  right  with  a  new  car!'" 

-Gabriel  Rozman 
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"My  advice  is  to  not  think  of  the 
world  as  200  states  of  the 
United  States. 
Sometimes  U.S. 
executives  try 
to  minimize 
the  impor¬ 
tance  of  cul¬ 
tural  differences  and 
business  practices." 

-Jose  Carlos  Cusnir 


Gugliermetti:  Whether  you  call  it  reengineering 
or  supply  chain  transformation,  something  has  to 
be  done  to  be  competitive. 

Rozman:The  privatization  wave  brought  a  lot  of 
reengineering  to  the  market  because  state-owned 
companies  and  even  some  family-owned  large  pri¬ 
vate  companies  that  were  bought  by  foreign  com¬ 
panies  had  to  become  more  efficient.  But,  I  think 

there  is  another  wave  of 
reengineering  under¬ 
way,  beginning  with 
supply  chain  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  efficient  customer 
response,  getting  closer 
to  the  customer  and 
understanding  the  mar¬ 
ket  better. 


Gugliermetti:  Also,  for 
many,  many  years  we 
were  lacking  in  Argentina 
the  concept  of  customer 
relations  and  quality  of 
products.  Those  concepts 
are  beginning  to  take 
hold,  though. 

CIO:  Is  customer  service 
becoming  a  higher  prior¬ 
ity  for  South  American 
businesses ? 


Rozman:  I  think  that  our  customers  in  Argentina 
and  Latin  America  are  getting  more  educated 
about  consumer  rights.  Customers  had  been  very 
passive  compared  with  [customers  in]  the  United 
States  and  Europe;  they  accepted  bad  service.  I 
bought  a  new  car  in  Venezuela  last  year,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  and  it  wouldn’t  start  on  the  first  day.  So  I 
called  the  dealer  back  and  told  him  I  was  very 
upset,  and  he  said,  “You  can’t  expect 
everything  to  go  right  with  a  new  car!” 


cannot  survive,  and  that’s  an  area  that  every 
company  is  investing  in — in  Brazil  as  well  as 
Argentina. 

CIO:  What  advice  would  you  give  a  U.S.  executive 
charged  with  building  an  IS  organization  at  a  neiv 
Latin  American  division ? 

Dameno:  We  are  in  a  partnership  with  an  elec¬ 
tric  company  from  Michigan.  The  most  difficult 
thing  for  its  CIO  to  understand  is  our  local  tax 
regulations.  He  doesn’t  understand  how  bad  our 
tax  [bookkeeping]  problem  is.  U.S.  business- 
people  don’t  believe  how  complex  this  issue  is. 
For  example,  each  vendor  invoice  is  subject  to 
VATs  [value-added  taxes],  earnings  taxes,  gross 
income  taxes  and  Social  Security  taxes.  To  make 
matters  more  complex,  the  taxes  that  are  appli¬ 
cable  vary  somewhat  by  industry.  The  other 
main  point  is  learning  how  local  providers  do 
business.  There  are  U.S.  companies  here  that 
don’t  work  the  same  way  as  they  do  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  telecommunications. 
The  limitations  of  local  divisions  of  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  are  hard  for  U.S.  people  to  understand.  It 
is  often  better  to  work  with  a  local  company. 
Sometimes  AT&T,  for  example,  can’t  give  the 
same  service  as  it  does  in  the  U.S.,  because  of  the 
limitations  of  the  local  carriers. 

Cusnir:  My  advice  is  to  not  think  of  the  world  as 
200  states  of  the  United  States.  Sometimes  U.S. 
executives  try  to  minimize  the  importance  of  cul¬ 
tural  differences  and  business  practices.  Also, 
CIOs  should  be  ready  to  pay  more  for  personnel 
and  service.  Some  of  the  cost  standards  in  the 
United  States  do  not  apply  in  South  America. 

Gugliermetti:  You  also  need  more  time — as  well 
as  more  money — to  develop  projects.  Something 
that  takes  10  months  in  the  States  would  proba¬ 
bly  take  14  months  here. 


Online  Resources 


Dameno:  We  have  a  problem  finding 
solutions  to  support  customer  service  in 
the  electric  industry  because  nobody  has 
any  experience  in  that  area.  Features  [in 
software]  to  support  high-quality  service 
are  just  absent.  Also,  we  have  people 
who  worked  for  the  state-owned  electric  com¬ 
pany;  they  know  nothing  about  customer  service. 

Rozman:  The  growth  in  travel  by  South 
Americans  recently  has  been  phenomenal.  People 
here  travel  to  the  States  and  see  that  the  customer 
is  king  there.  So  that  is  contributing  to  the  change. 

Cusnir:  The  customer  service  standards  of  the  past 


For  links  to  relevant  South 
American  Web  sites,  visit  CIO's 
site  at  www.cio.com/CIO/ 
021597  sa  links.html. 


Rozman:  U.S.  executives 
should  look  at  Latin  America 
as  a  region  and  also  as  indi¬ 
vidual  countries.  We  speak 
basically  just  two  languages, 
compared  with  Europe, 
which  has  about  the  same 
number  of  people  but  200  languages;  so  you 
could  look  at  Latin  America  as  a  homogeneous 
area.  A  regional  approach  will  save  you  a  lot  of 
money.  Nevertheless,  for  implementing  systems 
affected  by  local  regulations,  we  are  very  differ¬ 
ent  countries.  HID 

Staff  Writer  Peter  Fabris  can  be  reached  at 
pfabris@cio.com. 
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(Then  reject  that  idea,  chuckle  heartily  to  yourself 

and  come  visit  our  Web  site.) 
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http:  //www.  microsoft.  com/sql/ 


There  are  a  couple  of  things  that  make  Microsoft 
SOL  Server  "  the  smartest  foundation  for  your  data 
warehouse  solution.  First  is  cost:  a  Microsoft  SQL-based 
solution  will  avoid  the  (potentially  huge)  setup  and 
administration  expenses  associated  with  the  other,  more 
complicated  approaches.  Second,  there’s  the  Microsoft 
Alliance  for  Data  Warehousing,  an  association  of 
industry  leaders  formed  to  help  foster  standards  and 


ensure  interoperability  across  products  and  systems. 
Thanks  to  the  Alliance,  you  know  Microsoft  SQL 
will  integrate  with  other  products.  Which  in  turn  saves 
you  time  and  trouble  and,  come  to  think  of  it,  more 
money.  All  told,  Microsoft  SQL  Server  is  the  simplest. 
most  flexible  and  most  affordable  approach  to  data 

warehousing  on  the  market.  For  all  the  details,  visit  our 
Web  site  at  www.microsoft.com/sql/. 


Microsoft 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?*  www.microsoft.com/sql/ 


Business  Objects 
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Praxis  International  Inc. 


©1997  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
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Ardes  2k  is  the 


More  than  85%  of  computer  systems 
will  encounter  some  kind  of  millennium 
elate  failure  on  or  before  the  Year  2000. 

It's  a  problem  that  puts  your  entire  business 
enterprise  in  jeopardy.  Major  triage  of  total 
information  systems  may  be  the  serious 
consequence  for  enterprises  that  continue 
to  delay. 

Ardes  2k  The  Answer  to  the 
Millennium  Dilemma. 

Ardes  2k  is  the  only  proven  solution 
to  the  impending  critical  business  risks 
resulting  from  Year  2000  non-compliance. 

By  addressing  the  key  Year  2000  variable 
-  the  lack  of  trained,  qualified  human 
resources  -  Ardes  2k  gives  your  technology 
specialists  the  knowledge  and  resources 
they  need  to  understand,  and  fix,  your 
millennium  problems. 

Ardes  2k  utilizes  an  enterprise-wide 
approach  that  treats  the  date-dependent 
issue  as  a  total  business  problem.  It  includes 
comprehensive  processes  for  diverse  issues 
ranging  from  legal  compliance  and 
organizational  awareness  to  code  redesign 
and  testing  for  final  acceptance. 

This  innovative  product  is  the  successful 
result  of  more  than  5  years  of  practical 
experience  and  intensive  research  to  create 
solutions  for  the  millennium  problem.  Since 
1991,  Data  Dimensions,  Inc.  has  serviced 
hundreds  of  enterprises  worldwide, 
including  more  than  30  Fortune  500 
companies.  We  have  evaluated  over  3 
billion  lines  of  codes  in  more  than  80 
different  languages,  both  computer  and 
linguistic. 

Ardes  2k  integrates  Data  Dimension's 
proven  strategies,  processes,  tools,  and 
experience  to  support  your  enterprise's 
successful  transition  into  the  next 
millennium. 

j 


only  proven  millennium  solution. 


t 


Customizable,  Scaleable,  Tools-Neutral 
MRP  Technology 

Ardes  2k  incorporates  the  only  proven 
open  architecture  process  that  provides 
easily  implemented  solutions  for  updating 
your  business  systems.  Ardes  2k  is  tools 


The  Ardes  2k  website  includes  access  to  a  visitor 
area,  product  and  company  information. 

neutral  and  is  bound  only  by  the  best 

automation  software  available.  It  is 

designed  for  any  information  system, 

regardless  of  systems  vendor  or 

maintenance  provider.  This  minimizes 

your  risk  and  insures  your  environment's 

compliance  for  the  Year  2000  and  beyond. 


The  key  to  Ardes  2k  is  a  unique 
Modular  Repeatable  Process  (MRP)  based 
on  proven  systems  engineering  principles. 
Each  MRP  can  be  customized  for 


Road  map  to  the  MRPs. 


individual  environments,  dynamically 
scaled  to  adapt  to  any  size  organization, 
and  configured  to  measure  any  and  all 
quantifiable  results.  As  a  result,  cost  and 
training  time  is  effectively  minimized, 
while  your  enterprise  productivity  and 
efficiency  is  significantly  increased. 


An  Innovative  Automated  Technology 
Transfer  Process. 

As  the  universally  recognized 
international  leader  of  millennium  solutions, 
Data  Dimensions  has  incorporated  years  of 
proprietary  processes,  databases,  tools  and 
experience  into  Ardes  2k.  This  unique 
technological  process  allows  you  to  easily 
transfer  Ardes  2k  knowledge  to  your 
information  systems  personnel  and 
successfully  implement  Year  2000  solutions. 

DDI's  automated  transfer  process  is  an 
extension  of  our  experience  in  transferring 
technology  to  our  licensed  service  providers 
worldwide.  By  incorporating  our  knowledge 
base  into  CD  ROM  and  Internet  technology, 
Ardes  2k  information  and  Year  2000 
solutions  are  available  to  a  worldwide 
client  base. 

Comprehensive  Enterprise 
Wide  Solutions 

Ardes  2k  is  the  most  comprehensive 
millennium  update  package  available.  The 
easy-to-use  format  provides  complete 
technical  information  that  can  be  optimized 
for  your  enterprise  environment.  The 
primary  components  include: 

1  .CD-ROM  featuring  multimedia, 
roadmaps,  project  plans,  "What  to  do" 
processes,  and  pertinent  examples. 

2. Internet  Web  site  access  to  detailed  work 
tasks,  samples,  databases,  test  scripts, 
examples,  software,  and  tools. 

3. Complementary  support  tools, 
products  and  services: 

□  Ardes  2k  Vendor  Review™ 

□  Scanning  &  Estimating  Tools 

□  Ardes  2k  Automated 
Code  Conversion™ 

□  Technical  support  desk,  onsite 
technical  training  and  consulting. 


Get  Started  Now 

Ardes  2k  is  the  only  proven  solution 
that  can  help  your  organization  meet  the 
complex  challenge  of  21st  century 
compliance. 


The  MRPs  define  inputs,  outputs,  actions  and  tools. 


To  order  Ardes  2k,  call  Data  Dimensions 
at  800-499-1979  or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
http://www.data-dimensions.com. 


▼ 

Ardes  2  k™ 

A  PRODUCT  OF 

DaTa  DIMENSIONS,  INC. 


Auto  Pilots 


The  auto  industry  is  using  IS  to  help  retain 
existing  customers  and  improve  customer 
loyalty.  The  future  for  car  buyers  isn't 
perfectly  clear,  but  one  thing  is  certain:  It’s  not 
your  father’s  Oldsmobile  dealer  anymore. 

BY  DANIEL  GROSS 


It's  a  spring  evening  in  2002,  and  Heather  DeVille’s 
vintage  1988  Ford  Taurus  has  just  sputtered  its  last 
breath.  The  time  has  come  to  buy  a  new  car,  so  she  sits 
down  in  front  of  her  home  PC,  dials  into  the  vast  World 
Wide  Web  and  cruises  from  one  car  manufacturer’s  site  to 
another.  Deciding  a  sports  micro-sedan  will  best  fit  her 
active  yet  practical  lifestyle,  she  downloads  information 
on  Jeep’s  SportsTank,  Range  Rover’s  Expedition  and  Nissan’s 
brand-new  Gazelle.  With  the  click  of  a  mouse,  she  connects  to 

the  Consumer  Reports  site 
and  checks  out  the  quality 
and  safety  ratings  of  the 
various  cars. 

After  much  investigation, 
DeVille  settles  on  a  four- 
door  Honda  202,  and  she 
uses  the  Web  to  locate  the 
nearest  dealer.  At  Hana’s 
Hondas’  Web  site,  DeVille 
essentially  designs  her  dream 
car,  trying  out  different 
shades  of  red  and  tallying 
the  cost  of  options.  After 
completing  her  selection,  she 
clicks  on  the  home  page  of 
the  newly  formed  CitiChase 
Bank,  where  she  compares 
the  monthly  payments 
under  various  lease  and  loan 


THUMBNAIL 

Industry:  U.S.  and  foreign  automobile 
dealers  and  manufacturers 

Primary  Service:  Automotive  sales 

Revenues:  $459  billion  annually  (car 
sales);  1996  annual  sales  include  15 
million  new  cars  and  20  million 
used  cars 

Number  of  Players:  jKjjMk 

22,750  U.S.  dealer- 

three  U.S.  j ' 

manufacturers;  more  »•  ;  ; 

than  a  dozen  foreign 
manufacturers 

SOURCE:  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 
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FORCES 
OF  CHANGE 

High  Prices:  The  average  price 
of  a  new  car  was  about 
$2 1 ,700  in  September  1 996,  or 
about  half  the  median  income 
for  a  family  of  four. 

Impact:  Dealers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  are  facing  pressure  to 
offer  rebates  and  attractive  fi¬ 
nancing  options  and  to  improve 
service  and  quality  so  that 
products  last  longer.. 


Consumer  Demands:  Faced 
with  an  array  of  choices,  edu¬ 
cated  car  buyers  are  demanding 
better,  more  efficient  service 
and  taking  more  initiative  in 
choosing  and  designing  their 
cars. 

Impact:  Manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  laboring  to  make  the 
retail  experience  more  pleasant 
and  positive  by  rationalizing 
the  process  and  being  more  re¬ 
ceptive  to  customers’  needs. 


Competition:  Auto  super¬ 
stores,  which  sell  cars  at  no¬ 
haggle  prices,  project  they’ll  sell 
1 50,000  used  cars  in  1 997,  or 
about  1 .3  percent  of  the  total  of 
U.S.  used  car  sales.  The  growth 
of  that  new  phenomenon  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  rapidly. 

Impact:  Auto  dealers  are  ad¬ 
vertising  no-haggle  prices  for 
their  own  used  cars  and  offer¬ 
ing  to  beat  superstore  prices. 


http://www.cio.com 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JAMES  YANG 


terms.  She  com¬ 
pletes  a  loan  appli¬ 
cation,  then  checks 
out  the  rates  from  a 
selection  of  worldwide  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  applies  for  coverage. 

Three  days  later,  a  truck  arrives  in  her 
driveway  and  delivers  the  claret-colored 
202,  fully  loaded.  The  glove  compart¬ 
ment  contains  her  registration,  owner’s 
manual,  insurance  policy  and  financing 
terms. 

That  futuristic  mode  of  car  buying 
may  be  closer  than  you  think.  The  auto 
industry — manufacturers,  dealers  and 


I.S.  ACTIONS 

Design  Web  sites  that  let  consum¬ 
ers  access  dealer’s  inventories  and 
manufacturer  information  on 
prices,  features,  quality  and  service. 

Build  internal  wide  area  net¬ 
works  at  large  dealerships  to  inte¬ 
grate  inventory,  sales  and  service 
functions  on  a  single  database,  al¬ 
lowing  a  company  with  multiple 
locations  and  franchises  to  oper¬ 
ate  as  a  single,  virtual  dealership. 


Wire  together  dealers  with  manu¬ 
facturers  through  satellite-  or 
land-based  systems,  allowing 
dealers  to  order  and  track  the  de¬ 
livery  of  cars  and  parts  accurately 
and  to  transfer  sales  information 
into  manufacturers’  mainframes. 

Create  electronic  links  between 
dealers  and  manufacturers  and 
between  insurance,  financing  and 
credit-rating  companies  to  pro¬ 
vide  one-stop  shopping  for  car 
buyers. 

Explore  methods  of  electronic 
funds  transfer  to  complete  the  loop 
of  the  online  car-buying  process. 


lenders  alike — already  is  using  new 
advances  in  information  technology  to 
pitch  its  products.  Indeed,  the  explosion 
of  the  World  Wide  Web,  the  growing 
power  of  wide  area  networks  and  the 
proliferation  of  information  kiosks  are 
changing  the  face  of  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  retail  businesses.  Consumers  are 
better  informed  than  in  the  past,  and 
now  technology  has  helped  put  a  great 
deal  more  information  at  the  fingertips 
of  long-beleaguered  car  buyers. 

As  a  result,  they  have  come  to  expect 
a  greater  level  of  service.  “Customers  are 
setting  the  business  agenda  in  automotive 
retailing,”  says  Raymond  Ketchledge, 
president  of  Sandy  Corp.,  an  automotive 
sales  training  company  in  Clifton,  N.J., 
that  counts  Ford,  GM  and  Infiniti  among 
its  customers.  “They  have  new  standards 
of  experience  that  show  them  how  good 
things  can  be.” 

In  addition,  many  auto  dealerships 
are  consolidating  for  competitive  rea¬ 
sons.  And  improved  quality  and  leasing 
options  have  made  used  cars  a  large  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  dealer’s  bottom  line. 

To  grapple  with  those  changes,  deal¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  are  increasingly 
turning  to  IT — setting  up  Web  sites, 


sideration  of  our  product.” 

The  Web  has  been  the  main  medium 
for  the  new  message.  As  of  July  1995, 
every  foreign  and  domestic  manufac¬ 
turer  had  its  own  Web  site,  as  did  8  per¬ 
cent  of  the  nation’s  dealers,  according  to 
the  National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  (NADA)  in  McLean,  Va. 
That  percentage  has  already  more  than 
quadrupled  and  is  expected  to  reach  100 
percent  in  the  next  couple  of  years.  “The 
Internet  was  probably  the  biggest  topic 
of  interest  at  our  last  convention,”  says 
Donna  Reichle,  public  relations  manag¬ 
er  at  NADA. 

The  first  industry  members  on  the 
Web  were  manufacturers.  Ford’s  site, 
launched  in  July  1995,  is  a  typical  exam¬ 
ple.  It  features  a  dealer  locator,  through 
which  consumers  can  find  a  nearby  deal¬ 
er  by  punching  in  their  ZIP  code  and  can 
configure  vehicles  themselves.  Linked  to 
Ford  Credit  Corp.,  the  site  gets  about  12 
million  hits  per  month  and  contains 
financing  information,  including  an 
option  that  shows  customers  how  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  difference  between  leasing  and 
purchasing  costs. 

Aside  from  using  Web  sites  to  provide 
information,  innovative  car  manufac- 


T be  Internet  really  provides  a  sort  of  classifieds  service 
that  you  cant  get  in  the  newspaper.  Dealers  can  put  up  a 
photograph  of  all  the  vehicles  they  have  in  stock.  ” 

-DONNA  REICHLE 


erecting  in-store  information  kiosks  for 
customers  and  wiring  themselves  more 
tightly  to  one  another. 

Car  buyers  are  getting  wired  as  well. 
The  Internet  enables  them  to  educate 
themselves  about  what  is  generally  the 
second-largest  purchase  (after  a  home) 
they  will  make.  With  an  average  price  of 
a  new  car  at  $21,700  in  September 
1996,  consumers  are  actively  seeking 
information  wherever  they  can  find  it. 
“Our  surveys  indicate  that  a  car  pur¬ 
chase  is  one  of  the  most  researched  pur¬ 
chases  that  people  make,”  says  Joy 
Wolfe,  a  public  affairs  spokeswoman  for 
marketing  at  Ford  Motor  Co.  in 
Dearborn,  Mich.  “If  we  can  provide 
[information]  to  the  customer  in  as  con¬ 
venient  a  format  as  possible,  then  we 
think  we  can  enhance  the  customer  con- 


turers,  such  as  Saturn  Motor  Co.  in  Troy, 
Mich.,  are  using  the  Web  to  create  virtu¬ 
al  communities  of  car  owners.  Saturn’s 
site  features  chat  rooms,  for  example. 
“You  can  put  in  your  hobbies  and  com¬ 
municate  with  other  people  who  share 
similar  interests  and  own  Saturns,”  says 
Farris  Khan,  interactive  consumer  mar¬ 
keting  coordinator  at  Saturn. 

As  in  many  other  industries,  auto 
makers  are  finding  synergies  between 
marketing  and  IS  units.  In  1994,  Nissan 
Motor  Corp.  USA  formed  an  interactive 
multimedia  task  force  including  profes¬ 
sionals  from  units  such  as  IS,  sales  and 
finance.  Last  year,  the  group  produced 
two  interactive  floppy  disks  with  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Infiniti  line  and  the 
Altima.  “It  enabled  the  user  to  go  far 
more  in-depth  than  a  normal  brochure,” 
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COMMON  THREADS 

IS  executives  in  industries  undergoing 
dramatic  change  should: 


Provide  more  information  than 
before  to  customers  to  help  solidify 
relationship  between  cus¬ 
tomer  and  company. 

Work  closely  with  sales 
and  marketing  staffs  to 
allow  consumers  greater 
access  to  crucial  product  and 
company  information. 


Piggyback  existing  infrastruc¬ 
tures  by  hooking  up  with  umbrella 
Web  pages  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  providers. 

Tighten  computer  con¬ 
nections  between  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  to  al¬ 
low  for  a  greater  and  more 
efficient  flow  of  data. 


says  Peter  Harris,  manager  of  relational 
marketing  at  Nissan  in  Carson,  Calif. 

Despite  such  efforts  by  manufactur¬ 
ers,  the  automobile  industry  remains 
very  much  oriented  to  the  retail,  not  the 
wholesale,  market.  Spurred  mostly  by 
the  growth  of  used-car  sales,  the  retail 
outlets — that  is,  the  dealers — have  been 
most  aggressive  in  pushing  their  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  efforts  online.  In  gener¬ 
al,  franchised  car  dealers  now  sell  more 
used  cars  than  they  did  in  the  past.  In 
1985,  more  than  75  percent  of  profits 
came  from  new  cars,  with  less  than  10 
percent  coming  from  used  cars.  Ten 
years  later,  used  cars  accounted  for 
about  45  percent  of  profits. 

“We  had  a  lot  of  used  cars  coming 
back  at  us  [from  leases]  with  no  estab¬ 
lished  process  for  retailing  them,”  says 
George  Frame,  vice  president  of  finance, 
administration  and  remarketing  at 
Jaguar  Cars  in  Mahwah,  N.J.  To  resell 
what  they  call  “pre-owned”  cars  (some 
of  which  can  go  for  between  $30,000 
and  $40,000),  the  company  has  devel¬ 


oped  the  Jaguar  Remarketing  Computer 
Network  (JRCN).  The  database,  acces¬ 
sible  to  Jaguar  dealers,  allows  them  to 
figure  out  when  inventory  will  become 
available  as  leases  expire  and  which  cars 
are  available  at  other  nearby  dealers. 

Other  dealers  are  having  the  same 


experience.  Nationwide,  the  number  of 
off-lease  vehicles  is  expected  to  rise  from 
about  500,000  in  1993  to  about  2.6  mil¬ 
lion  in  1997,  according  to  Coopers  & 
Lybrand  LLP  in  New  York. . 

As  a  result,  dealers  have  also  turned 
to  the  Web  as  a  new  medium  for  used- 
car  advertising.  “The  Internet  really 
provides  a  sort  of  classifieds  service  that 
you  can’t  get  in  the  newspaper,”  says 
NADA’s  Reichle.  “Dealers  can  put  up  a 
photograph  of  all  the  vehicles  they  have 
in  stock.” 

In  fact,  that’s  just  what  Scott 
Chatman,  parts  manager  at  Saturn  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  did  after  he  set  up 
a  do-it-yourself  Web  site  for  the  dealer¬ 
ship.  Chatman  bought  a  $700  digital 
camera,  took  photos  of  used  cars, 
scanned  them  and  made  them  available 
on  the  Web  site  along  with  figures  on 
age,  mileage  and  price  of  each  car.  The 
dealership,  which  sells  about  200  cars  a 
month,  receives  400  to  800  visits  per 
month  to  its  Web  page.  “We’ve  had  peo¬ 
ple  walk  in  with  printouts,  saying,  ‘This 
is  the  car  I  want.  I’d  like  to  test  drive  it,”’ 
says  Chatman. 

Larger  dealers  have  invested  more 
heavily  in  IT.  Mega-dealer  Hall 
Autoworld,  based  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va., 
has  14  locations  and  18  franchises  in 
southeastern  Virginia  and  each  year  sells 
about  $300  million  worth  of  cars  and 
auto  parts.  Working  with  Automatic 
Data  Processing  (ADP),  AT&T  and  an 
Internet  company  called  ITribe,  Hall 
maintains  an  intranet,  a  Web  site  and  a 
number  of  kiosks,  all  giving  users  access 
to  the  same  information.  Customers 


After  the  Sale 

More  and  more  often,  a  dealer’s  job  doesn’t 
end  when  the  car  is  sold 


Over  the  past  several  years, 
the  provision  of  parts  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  car  owners  and  lessees 
has  increased  in  importance.  In  fact, 
between  1985  and  1995,  the 
percentage  of  profits  from 
parts  and  service  rose 
from  15  percent  to  45 
percent,  according  to 
New  York-based 
Coopers  &  Lybrand. 

Dealers  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  also 
using  IT  advance¬ 
ments  to  perform  those 
functions  more  effi¬ 
ciently.  At  the  dealership 
Saturn  of  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich.,  customers  can 
schedule  service  appointments  and 
order  parts  via  e-mail.  Ford  xMotor 
Co.’s  FordStar  network  has  put  the 
company’s  parts  inventory  online. 


“Today,  the  dealer  parts  manager  can 
go  into  our  national  database  and 
find  out  where  our  inventory  is. 
Within  seconds,  he  can  order  it  elec¬ 
tronically  and  know 
how  it’s  coming,”  says 
Larry  Conley,  manag¬ 
er  of  the  FordStar 
communications 
network. 

Virginia  Beach, 
Va. -based  Hall 
Autoworld  plans 
to  set  up  informa¬ 
tion  kiosks  similar 
to  ATMs  that  will  be 
installed  inside  and 
outside  its  14  loca¬ 
tions.  When  the  dealerships  are 
closed,  customers  armed  with  Hall 
Autoworld  smart  cards  will  be  able  to 
punch  in  information,  order  parts  or 
make  service  requests.  -D.  Gross 
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he  intranet  is  a  sweet  spot 
for  corporate  computing. 


The  tools  you  j 
need  for  on-tilue, 
on-hudgef  delivery 


Livelink  Intranet  delivers 
the  widest  range  of  intranet 
applications  to  help  yon 
put  the  Weh  to  work. 
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Monitor  a 
project’s  progress 
at  a  glance 


Introducing 

Livelink  Intranet 

Suite  7. 

It  teams  up  with  Netscape  SuiteSpot 
to  keep  your  whole  hive  humming. 

Livelink  Intranet  is  the  first  industrial-strength  intranet  application  suite  that  works  with 
Netscape  SuiteSpot.  Now  your  managers  and  project  teams  will  access,  share,  track 
and  reuse  documents  -  no  matter  how  many  sites  and  technologies  are  involved.  You’ll 
manage  projects.  Manage  workflow.  And  by  using  the  world’s  top-rated  search  and 
indexing  tools,  you’ll  find  vital  information  lightning  fast.  With  Livelink  Intranet,  you  link 


people  with  people,  and  people  with  information, 
to  meet  your  goals. 

Livelink  Intranet  integrates  your  current 
investment  with  the  global  connectedness  of  the 
Web,  thus  extending  the  power  of  your  intranet  to 
handle  enterprise-wide  business  processes.  And  it’s 
so  easy  to  use,  you’ll  have  your  global  operation  up 
and  running  in  no  time. 

Livelink  Intranet  is  comprehensive,  scalable 
and  designed  for  the  demands  of  Fortune  500  and 
Global  2000  companies.  It  supports  document  collec¬ 
tions  of  any  size  and  handles  any  number  of  users. 

Find  out  why  the  corporate  world  is  buzzing 
over  Livelink  Intranet.  Contact  us  today. 


‘By  integrating  the  document 
management,  workflow 
and  search  capabilities  of 
Livelinf  Intranet  with  the 
messagi ng,  con ferencing, 
security  and  administration 
features  of  SuiteSpot,  our 
customers  will  enjoy  a  total 
intranet  solution’.’ 

Horst  Rettenmaier 
Siemens  Nixdorf,  Germany 


Visit  www.opentext.com  or  call  1  800  499-6544 

T  Open  Text 

Livelink 

Intranet 

Suite  7 

Putting  the  Web  to  Wo/fl™ 


Livelink,  Open  Text  and  “Putting  the  Web  to  Work"  are  trademarks  of  Open  Text  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


projects 


in  box 


Highlights 
information  that 
needs  your 
attention 


my  stuff 


status 


A  place  to  keep 
and  organize  your 
personal  files 


The  workspace 
and  resources 
for  your  virtual 
teams 


So  easy  to  learn 
and  use,  you  may 
not  need  this! 


and  salespeople  at 
any  Hall  location  or 
Q  /}  £  ^  in  front  of  their 

own  PCs  can  now 
look  at  the  chain’s  entire  3,000-car 
inventory,  “whether  they’re  sitting  in  an 
office,  at  home  on  a  laptop  or  at  one  of 
Hall  Honda’s  38  showroom  kiosks,” 
says  Kevin  McHugh,  president  of  Hall 
Autoworld. 

Hall  Autoworld  now  runs  its  inven¬ 
tory  through  the  system,  which  is  updat¬ 
ed  three  times  daily  (as  of  press  time,  the 
inventory  updates  were  slated  to  become 
automatic).  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
network  last  September,  sales  between 
one  franchise  and  another  have  risen  25 
percent.  The  company  spends  about 
$50,000  a  month,  or  2  percent  of  gross 
sales,  on  IT. 

Rather  than  design  their  own  sites, 
some  dealers  have  turned  to  third-party 
Web-site  designers.  In  the  Boston  area, 
advertising  company  Prime  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  and  Synetics  Corp.,  both  in 
Wakefield,  Mass.,  have  created  a  large, 
umbrella  Web  page  linked  to  30  local 
dealerships  of  all  stripes.  Cablecars.com, 
started  in  August  1 996  as  a  joint  effort 
between  the  two  companies,  called 
PrimeNetix  Corp.  The  site  gets  about 
2,500  hits  a  day  and  has  an  internal 
search  engine.  Prime  charges  the  dealers 


for  building  and  maintaining  the  pages. 
“It’s  an  adjunct  to  conventional  forms  of 
advertising,”  says  Neal  Bocian,  president 
of  PrimeNetix  and  owner  of  Prime 
Communications. 

The  next  wave  seems  to  be  an  inte¬ 
gration  of  car-buying  services  in  a  single 
Web  site.  ADP  AutoConnect,  a  free  Web 
site  launched  in  August  1996  by  ADP 
Dealer  Services,  has  links  to  over  500 
dealer  home  pages  (including  Hall 
Autoworld)  and  nearly  every  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  service  produced  revenues  of 
$787  million  in  fiscal  1996,  making  it 
the  second-largest  of  the  data  giant’s  four 
units,  according  to  Peter  Leger,  president 
of  ADP  Dealer  Services  in  Clifton,  N.J. 

Dealer  home  pages  are  just  the  begin¬ 
ning  for  AutoConnect.  AutoConnect  fea¬ 
tures  many  automotive  publications, 
including  Edmund’s  Publications’  Used 
Car  Prices  and  Ratings  and  New  Cars 
Prices  and  Reviews.  Being  online  allows 
the  publisher  to  get  all  its  information  to 
the  public  immediately  and  update  it  con¬ 
stantly  rather  than  annually.  The  vaunt¬ 
ed  Blue  Book  is  also  working  to  make  its 
information  available  electronically. 

Information  is  only  part  of  the  car-buy¬ 
ing  puzzle.  Virtually  every  car  is  sold  with 
a  financing  package.  One  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  AutoConnect  is  NationsBank, 
whose  $10  billion  Dealers  Financial 


AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRY  AT  A  GLANCE 


Past 


Future 


The  auto  industry  relied  mostly  on 
sales  of  new  cars  made  after  an  inten¬ 
sive,  personal  sales  process. 
Individual  dealers  were  largely  mom- 
and-pop  operations,  heavily  reliant 
on  manufacturers  for  product  sup¬ 
ply.  Communication  between  dealers 
and  manu¬ 
facturers, 
and  between 
dealers  and 
other  deal¬ 
ers,  was  con¬ 
ducted 

mostly  by  tele¬ 
phone.  The  flow  of  information 
about  crucial  business  issues  such  as 
parts  supplies  and  inventory  was 
irregular  and  slow. 


Consumers  increasingly  will  get  their 
information  about  cars  through  elec¬ 
tronic  means,  without  a  human  inter¬ 
mediary.  Dealers 
will  consolidate 
and  continue  to 
grow  into  large, 
sophisticated 
organizations. 

With  used  and  off- 
lease  cars  becoming  a 
greater  profit  center,  dealers  will 
seek  product  supply  from  sources 
other  than  manufacturers.  As  dealers 
wire  themselves  more  tightly  togeth¬ 
er  with  manufacturers  and  each 
other,  they  will  gain  instant  access  to 
information  on  the  availability  of 
parts  and  products. 


Services  (DFS)  group  lends  money  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  dealers.  Consumers  can  apply 
for  a  NationsBank  auto  loan  via  a  free  e- 
mail  application  through  AutoConnect. 
Customers  receive  approvals  electroni¬ 
cally.  That  way,  they  can  walk  into  a  deal¬ 
ership  with  a  pre-approved  loan.  “What 
was  formerly  a  same-day  process  is  now 
a  five-  to  10-minute  transaction,”  says 
John  Abadie,  president  of  the  DFS  group. 
Dealers  can  also  access  credit-rating  ser¬ 
vices  through  AutoConnect. 

Already,  most  of  the  manufacturers’ 
sites  contain  links  to  their  proprietary 
financing  arms.  Visitors  to  Saturn’s  site 
can  easily  click  into  GMAC.  Ford  Credit 
is  introducing  an  application  called  Ford 
Credit  Net  2.  “It  will  have  much  more 
robust  data  that  the  dealership  needs.  At 
some  point  in  time,  it  will  allow  elec¬ 
tronic  funds  transfers,”  says  Larry 
Conley,  manager  of  the  FordStar  com¬ 
munications  network. 

FordStar  is  representative  of  how 
manufacturers  and  dealers  are  using  IT 
to  reengineer  their  relationships.  In  June 
1994,  the  board  of  the  nation’s  number- 
two  auto  maker  approved  a  new  satel¬ 
lite-based  $100  million  network,  which 
replaced  five  terrestrial  networks.  Now, 
some  6,000  Ford  dealers  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  have  satellite  dishes, 
which  are  hooked  up  to  their  comput¬ 
ers.  “All  the  movement  of  data — every¬ 
thing — all  of  that  is  going  over  the  satel¬ 
lite,”  says  Conley. 

Ford  is  also  using  the  satellite  as  a 
training  tool.  By  connecting  televisions 
and  interactive  keypads  to  the  satellite, 
the  company  can  offer  courses  to 
mechanics  and  salespeople  at  their  place 
of  work.  That  is  especially  helpful 
because  a  large  percentage  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  are  more  than  100  miles  away  from 
the  training  sites.  Chrysler  Corp.’s  new 
satellite-computer  system  also  allows 
salespeople  to  take  tests  via  computer. 
“I’ll  sit  there  in  front  of  the  television 
and  punch  in  my  answers,  and  my  score 
will  be  transferred  immediately,”  says 
Peter  Aber,  a  salesman  with  South  Shore 
Jeep/Eagle/Subaru  in  Lynbrook,  N.Y. 

IT  is  changing  the  nature  of  the  auto 
salesperson’s  job  in  other  ways,  pushing 
it  back  to  the  future.  Forty  years  ago,  the 
salesperson  took  care  of  all  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  needs,  selling  the  car,  writing  the 
financing,  helping  choose  an  insurance 
policy  and  offering  service  contracts.  But 
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over  time  those  functions  became  divid¬ 
ed  and  more  specialized  at  dealerships. 
Now,  however,  with  the  growing  power 
of  dealership  computers  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  links  among  banks,  insurers  and 
auto  makers,  salespeople  are  returning 
to  their  traditional,  more  diverse  role.  In 
the  future,  the  salesperson  will  deliver  all 

By  being  able  to 
electronically  record  what 
information  people  looked 
for  and  noting  bow  long 
they  stayed  on  each 
screen,  we  got  a  lot  of 
information.  ” 

-PETER  HARRIS 

services.  “He  or  she  will  sell  the  car, 
finance  it,  add  the  accessories  and  sched¬ 
ule  the  15,000-mile  service  visit,”  says 
Hall  Autoworld’s  McHugh.  “The  sales¬ 


person  is  the  conduit  through  whom  all 
services  will  flow.” 

To  a  degree,  salespeople  are  being 
relieved  of  the  role  of  educating  poten¬ 
tial  car  buyers  about  cars.  Many  dealer¬ 
ships  and  manufacturers  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  kiosks,  for  example.  The 
rationale:  People  will  feel  less  pressure 
and  thus  more  comfortable  with  the  pro¬ 
cess  if  they  guide  themselves  through  it. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  newer  wrinkles  in  auto 
retailing — Circuit  City’s  no-haggle 
superstore  Car  Max — is  based  on  com¬ 
puter  kiosks. 

Nissan’s  interactive  kiosks  provide 
product  information  at  trade  shows  and 
other  public  locales.  Although  they  don’t 
necessarily  generate  sales,  the  kiosks  help 
the  auto  maker  capture  crucial  infor¬ 
mation.  “By  being  able  to  electronically 
record  what  information  people  looked 
for  and  noting  how  long  they  stayed  on 
each  screen,  we  got  a  lot  of  informa¬ 
tion,”  says  Nissan’s  Harris. 

The  growing  technical  sophistication 
of  dealers  and  consumers  is  changing  the 


dynamics  and  mechanics  of  the  car-buy¬ 
ing  process.  Even  so,  experts  believe  that 
the  fundamental  nature  of  car  buying 
will  remain  the  same.  Cyberspace  will 
not  replace  dealerships.  After  all,  few 
consumers  will  buy  an  automobile  with¬ 
out  first  driving  it  and  kicking  the  tires. 
In  short,  IT  will  not  turn  the  car  business 
into  some  sort  of  catalog  business.  “It  is 
very  much  a  local  business,”  says  Bocian, 
of  PrimeNetix.  “To  think  that  people  are 
going  to  buy  cars  well  outside  their  geo¬ 
graphical  area  is  not  reasonable.” 

Technology  will  enable  consumers  to 
get  information,  apply  for  loans  and 
insurance,  and  compare  prices  and  qual¬ 
ity.  But  the  historic  retail  experience  is 
still  necessary.  “Certainly,  some  of  the 
new  electronic  means  are  very  effective,” 
says  Harris.  “But  it’s  going  to  be  evolu¬ 
tionary  rather  than  revolutionary.”  BE! 

Daniel  Gross  is  the  author  of  Forbes 
Greatest  Business  Stories  of  All  Time 
(Wiley)  and  can  be  reached  at  dan- 
gross@panix.com. 
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Data  and  Telecommunications 
Convergence 

CIOs  feel  the  pressure  to  consolidate 
data,  telephony  and  video  technologies 

BY  JOHN  EDWARDS 


THE  INTEGRATION  OF  VIDEO,  VOICE  AND  DATA  ON 
local  area  networks — a  concept  tossed  around 
for  at  least  a  decade — may  at  long  last  become  a 
practical  reality.  The  arrival  of  new  networking 
technologies,  a  generation  of  powerful  multimedia 
PCs  and  an  important  new  industry  standard  promises 
to  finally  bring  about  a  convergence  of  information  and 
telecommunications  at  a  cost  CIOs  can  swallow. 

Until  recently,  video,  voice  and  data  each  existed  in  its 
own  separate,  well-defined  sphere.  But  with  organiza¬ 
tions  increasingly  feeling  the  need  to  shave  costs  by  elim¬ 
inating  technological  redundancies  and  wanting  to  offer 
employees  the  latest  in  multimedia  tools,  a  move  is 
underway  to  bring  all  types  of  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vices  under  the  IS  umbrella.  “CIOs  are  facing  growing  pres¬ 
sures  from  various  sources  to  unify  information  and  com¬ 
munications  operations,”  says  Paul  Zagaeski,  an  analyst 
at  market  researcher  Giga  Information  Group  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  “The  trick  is  to  accomplish  this  inte¬ 
gration  in  a  sensible,  cost-effective  manner.” 

The  primary  issue  facing  CIOs  is  how  to  add  telepho¬ 
ny  and  video  services  to  an  existing  data-oriented  LAN 
infrastructure  without  breaking  the  bank  or  disrupting 
current  operations  (see  Emerging  Technology,  CIO,  Sept. 
15,  1996).  “For  most  organizations,  convergence  isn’t 
something  that’s  going  to  happen  overnight,”  says 
Zagaeski.  “Over  time,  CIOs  will  find 
themselves  focusing  on  improving  ele¬ 
ments  of  their  network  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  It  will  be  a  step-by-step  process.” 

Many  CIOs  take  the  first  step 
toward  that  convergence  by  bring¬ 
ing  telephony  capabilities  onto  the 
LAN,  says  John  Morency,  a  consul¬ 
tant  with  The  Registry,  an  IS  con¬ 
sulting  firm  located  in  Newton, 
Mass.  Getting  voice  communica- 
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tions  off  the  PBX  and  onto  the 
LAN  presents  several  benefits.  Organizations  adopting 
LAN  telephony  can  expect  to  cut  costs  by  severing  their 
link  to  a  traditional  single-vendor  PBX  system,  he 
explains.  LAN  telephony  also  allows  organizations  to 
eliminate  the  existing  voice  cabling  network  and  its  asso¬ 
ciated  costs.  An  added  benefit,  says  Morency,  is  com¬ 
puter-telephony  integration,  which  allows  network  end 
users  to  easily  move  between  data  and  voice  applications 
or  to  work  with  both  technologies  simultaneously. 

Some  current  applications  supported  by  computer- 
telephony  integration  include  voice-enabled  groupware, 
long-distance  phone  calls,  the  conversion  of  electronic 
mail  into  voice  messages  for  retrieval  by  mobile  users  (see 
Emerging  Technology,  CIO,  Feb.  1, 1997)  and  the  voice 
annotation  of  text  documents.  But  even  more  advanced 
applications  will  arrive  once  information-telecommuni¬ 
cations  convergence  hits  its  stride,  says  Morency.  “Con¬ 
vergence  will  open  up  an  array  of  applications,  many  of 
which  have  yet  to  be  imagined,”  he  notes.  “There  will  come 
a  point  when  everything  will  be  integrated  into  a  sin¬ 
gle  unit.” 

Reserving  adequate  LAN  bandwidth  for  voice  trans¬ 
mission  usually  isn’t  a  problem.  An  uncompressed  high- 
quality  voice  transmission  typically  requires  about 
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Microsoft  BackOffice 


a  diverse  selection  of 

servers 

united  by  a  single 

«raison  d'etre. » 

(That’s  French  for  “ integrated 

design  philosophy.”) 


The  new  Microsoft*  BackOffice  is  a  different  approach 
to  server  software  solutions.  Not  just  a  shrink-wrapped 
product,  BackOffice  is  a  big,  wide  family  of  servers,  each 
designed  with  the  Internet  in  mind,  all  designed  to  work 
together.  This  means  you  can  choose  from  the  broad 
range  of  BackOffice  server  software  to  assemble  the  best 
solution  for  your  business  —  one  that  augments  what  you 
already  use,  extends  your  organization  to  the  Internet  and 


remains  open  to  the  future.  And  because  all  the  BackOffice 
products  are  based  on  Microsoft  Windows  NT  - Server,  you 
know  they  will  work  independently  and  integrate  flawlessly. 
So  what  Microsoft  BackOffice  gives  you  is  more  than  a 
bunch  of  server  software  products  — it’s  a  comprehensive 
strategy  for  implementing  easv-to-use.  easv-to-manage 
server  solutions  across  your  entire  organization.  Or,  as  the 
French  would  say,  “Savoir-faire  is  everywhere.” 


Microsoft 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?*  www.microsoft.com/backoffice/ 


€>1996  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft.  Windows  NT  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  registered  trademarks  and  BackOffice  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
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This  Little  Piggy  Goes  to  Market 

Streaming  video  software  lets  Net  users — particularly 
those  on  intranets — access  video  clips  in  real-time 


VIDEO  IS  THE  ULTIMATE 

bandwidth  hog.  However, 
a  growing  number  of  opti¬ 
mists  are  hoping  it  will  help  them 
bring  home  the  bacon.  Any  number 
of  products  now  offer  streaming 
video  capability,  which  allows  Net 
surfers  to  play  video  clips  from  the 
server  in  real-time  rather  than 
downloading  a  file  for  later  view¬ 
ing.  Streaming  video  is  most  com¬ 
monly  used  for  corporate  training 
applications,  although  other  uses, 
such  as  consumer  marketing,  are 
beginning  to  appear. 

How  good  is  the  technology 
today?  The  answer  depends  on 
what  you  need  it  for  and  how  picky 
you  are. 

As  with  any  bandwidth-hungry 
data  type,  streaming  video  runs  bet¬ 
ter  over  corporate  intranets,  where 
pipeline  size  and  network  traffic  are 
more  predictable  than  on  the  Inter¬ 
net.  Hardware-based  video  servers 
like  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
Mediaplex  and  Silicon  Graphics 
Inc.’s  (SGI’s)  WebForce  Cosmo 
MediaBase  products  provide  high- 
quality  intranet  playback.  Those 
“video  pumps”  handle  MPEG 
video  and  500  or  more  simul¬ 
taneous  streams  at  the  high 
end  with  a  matching  price 
tag:  SGI’s  line,  for  in¬ 
stance,  starts  at  about 
$15,000.  As  an  alter¬ 
native,  software- 
only  products  from 
Starlight  Networks, 

Vxtreme  and  Xing 
Technology  Corp. 
show  promise. 

“Companies  like 
Vxtreme  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  pretty  good 


play  on  intranets,”  says  Bob  Gill, 
a  vice  president  and  research  dir¬ 
ector  at  Gartner  Group  Inc.  Which 
companies  will  emerge  as  winners 
(or  even  survive)  is  another  ques¬ 
tion;  as  Gill  says,  “we  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  proprietary  techniques 
being  touted  by  a  number  of 
very  small  vendors.” 

Outside  the  firewall,  streaming 
video  applications  fall  short  of  their 
hype,  Gill  says.  “As  far  as  the 


STREAMING  VIDEO 


Internet  goes,  the  [performance] 
claims  are  extremely  aggressive  and 
overly  optimistic,”  he  adds.  It  may 
take  another  two  or  three  years  for 
streaming  video  over  the  Internet  to 
reach  corporate-quality  levels. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  organi¬ 
zations  are  satisfied  that  their 
streaming  video  beats  the  take-a- 
nap-while-you-download  alterna¬ 
tive.  “People  send  e-mail  every  day 
saying,  ‘Thank  you  for  doing  this. 
I’ve  never  downloaded  a  video, 
because  I  never  wanted  to  wait,”’ 
says  Nevin  Shalit,  director  of  new 
media  projects  for  Fine  Line 

Features,  the  company  that 
produced  the  movie  Hoop 
Dreams.  Fine  Line  Features 
uses  VivoActive  from  Vivo 
Software  Inc.  to  promote 
forthcoming  films  on  its 
Web  site  (www.flf.com). 

“It’s  the  first  one  I’ve 
thought  works  well 
enough.  It’s  still  a  little 
herky-jerky  at  low  band¬ 
width,  but  it’s  certainly 
superior  to  plain  old 
audio,”  he  says. 

-Derek  Slater 


64Kbps,  only  a  fraction  of  the  band¬ 
width  offered  by  a  dedicated  10Mbps 
Ethernet  LAN  segment.  Sophisticated 
compression  technologies  can  further  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  required  bandwidth. 

“Within  the  convergence  universe,  tel¬ 
ephony  is  a  much  easier  nut  to  crack  than 
video,”  observes  Tom  Nolle,  president  of 
CIMI  Corp.,  a  network  consulting  firm 
located  in  Voorhees,  N.J.  “Telephony  is 
simpler  to  implement,  and  the  bandwidth 
and  other  requirements  aren’t  nearly  as 
demanding  as  with  video.  Moving  be¬ 
yond  telephony  and  into  video  is  a  much 
more  challenging  proposition.” 

According  to  Nolle,  video  support  in 
most  organizations  exists  at  a  relatively 
primitive  level.  Video  communication 
tools  traditionally  have  been  kept  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  potential  users,  much  in  the 
same  way  computer  technology  was  hid¬ 
den  from  nontechnical  workers  and  man¬ 
agers  some  15  or  20  years  ago.  Videocon¬ 
ferencing,  for  example,  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  special  TV-studiolike  rooms, 
with  traffic  sent  over  dedicated  links 
such  as  T1  lines  or  circuit-switched  tele¬ 
phone  lines  such  as  integrated  services 
digital  network  (ISDN). 

But  with  networking  and  PC  multi- 
media  technology  moving  forward  at  a 
rapid  clip,  more  CIOs  are  looking  into  the 
possibility  of  placing  video  on  the  desk¬ 
top,  at  least  for  the  initial  and  final  legs 
of  the  connection.  “Many  organizations 
feel  that  video  on  the  desktop  is  inevi¬ 
table,  so  they’re  looking  into  laying  the 
groundwork  for  its  eventual  arrival,” 
says  Giga’s  Zagaeski. 

Morency  says  providing  video  ser¬ 
vices  on  the  LAN  makes  solid  business 
sense,  particularly  for  organizations  in 
industries  such  as  high-tech  and  mar¬ 
keting,  in  which  workers  routinely  meet 
with  others  in  order  to  develop  and  share 
ideas.  “Hauling  users  into  a  dedicated 
room  for  a  videoconference  doesn’t  do 
much  for  user  productivity,  creativity  or 
spontaneity,”  he  says.  “More  CIOs  are 
realizing  that  LAN-based  video  and 
audio  are  becoming  key  business  tools.” 

Morency  observes  that  conflicting 
proprietary  technologies  have  played  a 
major  role  in  blocking  the  widespread 
adoption  of  LAN  video  technology.  “Un¬ 
til  recently,  managers  have  been  reluc¬ 


tant  to  commit  to  any  specific  video 
product  out  of  fear  that  the  vendor’s  pro¬ 
prietary  standard  would  prove  to  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  technology  used  by 
other  parties,”  Morency  says.  “But  things 


are  quickly  changing,  and  much  of  the 
confusion  and  reluctance  are  dissipating.” 

Helping  to  ease  CIOs’  compatibility 
fears  is  H.323,  a  new  telecommunica¬ 
tions  standard  that’s  quickly  winning 
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DECISIONS  ARE  TOUGHER. 

TIME  IS  CRITICAL. 

RESOURCES  ARE  LEANER. 

AND  THE  BUCK  STOPS  WITH  YOU. 


Introducing 

CFO  Vision 

THE  POWER  TO 


...HYPE  JUST  WONT  CUT  IT  ANYMORE. 


FIGURE  IT  OUT. 


919.677.8200  Fax  919.677.4444  In  Canada  1.800.363.8397  www.sas.com/vision/ 


Stop  crunching  and  start  analyzing.  With 
CFO  Vision  you  can  visualize  your  business 
interactively... and  gain  control  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  spot  opportunities  and  risks  faster 
than  ever  before.  Reengineer  the  entire 
process  of  financial  consolidation,  reporting, 
and  analysis... as  you  accelerate  the  flow 
of  information  to  decision  makers  at  every 
level  of  your  organization. 

With  the  click  of  a  mouse: 

■  Understand  the  facts  beyond  the  figures. 

■  Improve  timeliness  and  availability  of 
business  reporting. 

■  Analyze  every  "slice”  of  your  business — 
from  branch  profitability  to  product  cost 
analysis — in  any  currency. 

Powerful,  award-winning  data  warehousing, 
OLAP,  graphics,  and  EIS  capabilities  are  all 
included  in  one  fully  integrated,  easy-to-use 
solution.  It’s  all  yours  from  one  vendor: 

SAS  Institute,  with  a  proven  track  record 
for  continuous  innovation  and  reliable 
support  at  more  than  29,000  organizations 
worldwide. .  .including  the  Fortune  100. 

For  a  free  preview  of  CFO  Vision,  just 
give  us  a  call  or  send  us  E-mail  at 
cio@sas.sas.com 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  CFO  Vision  a  trademark, 
ot  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1996  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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support  from  a  wide  array  of  vendors,  including 
such  industry  giants  as  IBM,  Intel  and  Microsoft. 
Formally  adopted  in  1996,  H.323  describes  equip¬ 
ment  and  services  for  integrating  real-time  voice, 
data  and  video  into  networked  PCs  and  worksta¬ 
tions.  H.323’s  compatibility  with  current-genera¬ 
tion  LAN  cards,  hubs,  switches  and  routers  is  anoth¬ 
er  big  plus  with  most  CIOs  and  network  managers. 

Besides  helping  to  diminish  compatibility  wor¬ 
ries,  H.323  is  expected  by  most  industry  observers 
to  jump-start  the  convergence  market  by  providing 
a  solid  foundation  upon  which  vendors  can  base 
their  applications  and  tools.  “H.323  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  development,”  says  Morency.  “From  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  point  of  view,  it  encourages  product  develop¬ 
ment  by  ensuring  a  stable,  long-lasting  market.” 

Also  helping  to  boost  the  practicality  of  infor¬ 
mation-telecommunications  convergence  is  a  new 
generation  of  powerful  multimedia  PCs.  “With 
video  and  telephony  becoming  standard  features  in 
most  newer  PCs,  and  with  the  Internet  helping  to 
heighten  the  awareness  of  these  technologies,  users 
are  beginning  to  expect  video  and  telephony  capa¬ 
bilities  on  LANs,”  says  Zagaeski.  “Those  trends 
should  only  accelerate  in  the  years  ahead,  further 
promoting  the  cause  of  convergence.” 

Zagaeski  says  the  convergence  of  video,  voice  and 
data  will  be  one  of  the  top  1 0  concerns  of  CIOs  over 
the  next  few  years,  but  he  doubts  that  there  will  be 
any  immediate  rush  to  embrace  the  technology. 
“Most  existing  LANs  simply  aren’t  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  video  and  audio,  so  CIOs  are  facing  a  signif¬ 
icant  investment  in  both  time  and  money,”  he  notes. 

One  of  the  major  remaining  barriers  to  the  wide¬ 
spread  adoption  of  LAN  video  is  insufficient  band¬ 
width.  The  bandwidth  issue  has  left  many  CIOs  and 
LAN  managers  questioning  the  practicality  of  video, 
despite  advances  in  other  key  areas,  says  Martin 
Taylor,  vice  president  of  network  architecture  for 
Madge  Networks,  a  switched  LAN/WAN  vendor 
based  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  “Many  CIOs,  frankly,  just 
don’t  know  what  video  is  going  to  do  to  their  LANs 
and  how  much  they’ll  have  to  upgrade  their  LANs 
to  achieve  the  level  of  quality  they  will  need  for  the 
effective  business  use  of  video,”  he  says. 

Yet  another  potential  bottleneck  is  the  sensitiv¬ 
ity  of  both  telephony  and  video  to  network  delays, 
a  fact  that  makes  information-telecommunications 
convergence  a  tough  fit  with  LANs  that  are  based 
on  shared-bandwidth  media.  With  Ethernet  LANs, 
for  example,  users  contend  for  bandwidth  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  Token-ring  LANs,  while 
somewhat  more  forgiving  to  voice  and  video,  also 
present  significant  transmission  delays.  The  result 
in  both  environments  is  the  “jitters” — fragmented 
sound  and  video  that  attacks  the  senses  of  end  users, 


n 

Speaking  the  Same  Language 


Brand-spanking  new  from  Active  Software,  ActiveWeb  is 
a  software  communications  system  that  allows  dissimilar  resources 
such  as  applications,  databases  and  Java-enabled  browsers  to 
exchange  information  across  corporate  intranets  and  the  Internet. 

The  five  components  of  ActiveWeb's  information  distribution  system 
are  the  ActiveWeb  Information  Broker,  dbAdapter  for  SQL  databases, 
"database  aware"  Java  application  development  tools,  ActiveWeb  C 
Application  Adapter  and  Java-based  deployment  administration  and 
management  tools. 

The  ActiveWeb  Information  Broker  uses  a  publish/subscribe  model  to 
exchange  information  among  networked  resources,  con¬ 
necting  dissimilar  information  resources  from  Web 
browsers,  Java  applets,  SQL  databases  and  application 
systems  written  in  Java,  C,  C++,  SmallTalk  or  Cobol.  Ac¬ 
tiveWeb  Adapters  map  the  information  from  corporate 
resources,  such  as  databases  or  GUIs,  to  the  Information 
Broker,  allowing  client  applications  to  subscribe  to 
events  published  in  databases  or  applications  systems. 
Licensed  per  developer,  the  ActiveWeb  Developer  Suite  costs  $6,000 
for  the  initial  developer,  with  additional  developer  licenses  priced  at 
$3,000.  The  Information  Broker  starts  at  $5,000  per  server,  while  the 
dbAdapters  or  the  C  Application  Adapters  are  $3,000  each.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  contact  Active  Software  at  41 5  254-0474  or  www.activesw.com. 


Just  the  Basics 


What,  no  Solitaire?  No  Mario  Teaches  Typing?  Computer 
makers  are  forever  bundling  such  superfluous  applications 
into  their  products  to  woo  the  fickle  buyer.  But  Apple 
Computer  Inc.'s  newly  formed  Information  Appliances  Division  will  have 
none  of  that.  Instead,  it  has  developed  MessagePad  2000,  a  mobile  busi¬ 
ness  solution  that  includes  only  what  a  busy  executive  really  needs.  By 
limiting  what  it  puts  into  MessagePad,  Apple  is  able  to  keep  the  cost  of 
this  handheld,  pen-based  computer  to  less  than  $1,000.  The 
MessagePad  2000's  core  applications  include  e-mail,  Web 
access  and  desktop  connectivity.  The  MessagePad  has 
two  Type  II  PC  Card  slots  that  support  both  wired  and 
wireless  communication  devices.  It  also  features  a 
built-in  spreadsheet  and  word  processor,  a  personal 
information  manager  with  a  calendar,  a  phone  list 
and  reminders,  connection  software  and  hardware 
for  linking  to  both  Windows  and  Macintosh  desktops, 
and  a  built-in  recording  capability  to  take  voice  notes.  All  of 
the  applications  are  integrated  to  allow  multitasking.  For 
example,  a  simple  cut  and  paste  puts  the  contents  of  a  Web  page  into  a 
business  letter,  which  can  then  be  e-mailed  to  a  colleague  from  within 
the  word  processor. 

The  MessagePad  2000  is  10  times  faster  than  current  PDA  devices, 
weighs  less  than  1 .5  pounds  and  can  run  for  three  to  six  weeks  on  a  sin- 
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VTEL  and  CLI  are  reshaping  the  future  of  videoconferencing.  Together. 


of  CLI'.  With  the  Smart  Videoconferencing'  innovations  of  VTEL. 


To  deliver  a  new  class  of  solutions.  So  clear.  So  simple.  So  smart. 


Now  expectations  are  higher  Our  vision  is  sharper.  And  your  choice  is  clearer 


To  find  out  how  your  world  of  videoconferencing  will  improve,  call 


VTEL  at  1-800-299-8835,  ext.  20N,  or  CLI  at  1-800-225-5254. 


<*CLI 

www.clix.com 


©  SmartVideoconferencing ' 

www.vtel.com/info/20n 
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network  managers  and  CIOs  alike. 

A  good  way  for  organizations  to 
address  their  bandwidth  and  jitter 
problems  is  to  embrace  cell-switching 
asynchronous  transfer  mode  (ATM) 
technology,  says  David  Passmore,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Decisys  Inc.,  a  network  con¬ 
sulting  firm  based  in  Sterling,  Va.  ATM 
enables  users  to  send  massive  amounts 
of  information  over  a  network  at  speeds 
as  high  as  2.4Gbps.  “With  ATM,  you  can 
take  all  of  your  voice,  video  and  data 
and  slice  and  dice  it  into  fixed-length  53- 
byte  cells,”  notes  Pass- 
more.  “One  merely  has 
to  have  the  appropriate 
applications  and  inter¬ 
faces  at  the  network’s 
endpoints  to  request  the 
appropriate  quality  of 
service  from  the  net¬ 
work  switches.” 

Yet  ATM’s  high  cost 
has  scared  away  many 
potential  adopters.  Pass- 
more  notes  that  while 
ATM  switch  prices  continue  to  decline, 
they  remain  substantially  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  other  alternatives.  He  believes 
that  a  gradual  deployment  is  the  cheapest 
way  to  implement  ATM,  and  he  suggests 
providing  ATM25  (a  25Mbps  version  of 
ATM)  specifically  to  the  desktops  that 
will  be  accessing  networked  video  appli¬ 
cations.  “You  don’t  have  to  provide  video 
to  everyone  at  once,  just  to  the  people 
who  really  need  it,”  he  says. 

Zagaeski  points  out  that  one  of  the 
biggest  challenges  facing  CIOs  and  net¬ 
work  managers  is  pacing  the  rollout  of 
ATM  technology.  “The  questions  are  how 
much  ATM  do  you  provide  and  when  do 
you  provide  it,”  he  says.  “Then  you  also 
have  the  problem  of  controlling  the  flow 
once  end  users  begin  using  voice  and 
video.  All  of  this  will  likely  provide 
deployment  and  management  headaches 
for  some  time  to  come.” 

For  CIOs  and  network  managers  will¬ 
ing  to  cool  their  heels,  a  less  costly  alter¬ 
native  to  ATM  eventually  may  become 
viable.  The  Resource  Reservation  Pro¬ 
tocol  (RSVP),  jointly  developed  by  the 
Information  Sciences  Institute  of  the 
University  of  California,  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Xerox’s 


Palo  Alto  Research  Center,  lets  applica¬ 
tions  reserve  bandwidth,  guaranteeing 
the  level  of  service  necessary  for  high- 
quality  video  or  telephony.  RSVP  doesn’t 
require  a  wholesale  overhaul  of  network 
infrastructure  (existing  Ethernet  and 
TCP/IP  equipment  can  be  augmented  by 
RSVP  support),  making  RSVP  an  attrac¬ 
tive  alternative  to  ATM. 

But  RSVP  detractors  note  that  the 
technology  performs  best  when  there  are 
a  limited  number  of  high-bandwidth 
users  and  that  when  users  begin  utilizing 
video  in  full  force,  even 
RSVP-supplemented 
networks  will  be  hard- 
pressed  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  bandwidth.  “Right 
now,  RSVP  is  pure  spec¬ 
ulation  because  none  of 
the  vendors  have  yet  im¬ 
plemented  it,”  says  Pass- 
more.  “RSVP  is  coming, 
but  we’ll  probably  have 
to  wait  a  couple  of  years 
before  it  arrives.  Even 
then,  it  may  take  some  more  time  before 
all  of  the  kinks  are  worked  out.” 

Nolle  says  CIOs  can  well  afford  to 
wait  a  few  years  before  implementing 
LAN  desktop  video.  “I  still  think  video 
is  far  from  being  a  ‘must-have’  technol¬ 
ogy,”  he  says.  CIOs  should  remain 
wary  of  adopting  LAN  video,  de¬ 
spite  the  recent  strides  made  in  stan¬ 
dardization  and  affordability,  he 
adds.  “A  CIO  needs  to  closely  exam¬ 
ine  the  organization’s  business  needs 
and  practices.  Is  there  a  compelling 
need  to  adopt  video  on  the  LAN  at 
this  moment?  Is  such  a  need  likely  to 
arise  within  the  next  few  years?  Those 
are  basic  questions  that  must  be  an¬ 
swered  before  moving  forward.” 

Morency  also  urges  caution.  “Most 
video  projects  fail  because  of  poor  plan¬ 
ning,”  he  notes.  “It’s  vital  that  the  CIO  be¬ 
come  well  acquainted  with  video  as  well 
as  the  current  state  of  his  or  her  organi¬ 
zation’s  network  infrastructure.  Failing 
to  take  either  of  those  steps  could  lead 
to  big  headaches.”  BSl 


John  Edwards  is  a  freelance  writer  based 
in  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  He  can  be  reached  via 
e-mail  at  0007.412@compuserve.com. 


gle  battery.  Its  backlit  screen  dis¬ 
plays  sharp  graphics  in  16  levels  of 
gray  at  1 00  dots  per  inch.  The  pen- 
based  system  recognizes  handwrit¬ 
ing  with  the  assistance  of  a  93,000- 
word  built-in  word  list;  a  full-size 
optional  keyboard  is  also  available. 
For  more  information,  visit  www.ap- 
ple.com  or  call  408  996-1010. 

Putting  the  Finger 
on  Security 

PASSWORDS  AND  PINS  that 
identify  users  of  networks  and 
computer  systems  have  been 
called  the  weakest  link  in  computer 
security.  In  response,  The  National 
Registry  Inc.  has  launched  a  new 
generation  of  biometric  fingertip 
scanners  that  make  fingerprint  imag¬ 
ing  practical  for  personal  identifi¬ 
cation  in  a  wide  range  of  commercial 
and  government  applications. 

NRIdentity  Personal 
Authentication  Scanners  are  avail¬ 
able  in  two  configurations.  The 
desktop  scanner  is  compar¬ 
able  in  size  and  shape  with  a 
PC  mouse;  the  keyboard  scan¬ 
ner  has  a  scanner  assembly 
built  into  a  PC  keyboard. 
When  used  in  conjunction 
with  NRIdentity  finger-im¬ 
age  identification  software, 
the  scanners  bring  biomet¬ 
ric  personal  identification  to  any  Win¬ 
dows-compatible  PC.  Until  now,  many 
potential  customers  have  delayed  in¬ 
tegrating  scanners  into  their  main¬ 
stream  applications  due  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  high  price  of  fingertip  scanning 
devices.  The  NRIdentity  desktop  scan¬ 
ner,  combined  with  a  dual-channel 
frame  grabber,  costs  about  $390,  and 
the  keyboard  scanner  and  dual-chan¬ 
nel  frame  grabber  is  roughly  $420. 

For  further  information,  visit  NRI's 
Web  site  at  www.nrid.com  or  call  703 
708-9281. 


For  CIOs  and  network 
managers  willing  to 
cool  their  heels,  a  less 
costly  alternative  to 
ATM  eventually  may 
become  viable. 
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CRITERIA 

A  panel  of  independent  judges  will  choose 
winners  from  among  entrants  who  have 
submitted  completed  application  forms  to 
CIO  by  July  1, 1997. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  following  criteria: 

■  The  extent  to  which  the  system  adds  business 
value  in  furthering  the  organization’s  strategic  or 
operational  objectives 

■  The  measurable  financial  return  the  system 
provides  to  the  organization 

■  The  extent  to  which  IT  was  key  in  achieving 
the  overall  business  solution — the  “couldn’t  have 
done  it  without  technology”  factor 

■  The  quality  of  collaboration  between  the  busi¬ 
ness  unit  and  IS  organization  that  is  achieved 
throughout  the  course  of  the  project 

Each  finalist  will  be  subject  to  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  nominated  system  (to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  CIO  or  its  agents).  That  analysis,  which 
may  require  a  site  visit,  will  be  based  on  inter¬ 
views  with  sponsoring  executives  and  system 
users  and  will  be  designed  to  substantiate  all 
claimed  benefits.  Notification  of  winners  will 
occur  in  October  1997.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to 
publish  relevant  cost  and  savings  figures  that 
establish  the  claimed  ROI  of  the  system;  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  divulge  that  information  for  publica¬ 
tion  is  a  condition  of  entry. 

DEFINING  VALUE 

We  invite  applicants  to  consider  the  broadest 
possible  spectrum  of  enterprise  value.  The 
following  list  of  IT-enabled  benefits  is  intended 
to  help  guide  applicants’  thinking: 

■  new,  innovative  and  more  productive  ways  of 
doing  business 

■  revamped  organizational  structures  or  styles 
of  performing  the  work  of  the  enterprise 

■  the  ability  of  the  enterprise  to  enter  a  new 
market 

■  successful  global  operation  or  expansion 

■  transformation  of  the  way  the  enterprise  com¬ 
petes  within  its  customary  market  or  of  the 
terms  of  competition  within  the  market 


■  improvement  of  the  enterprise’s  relationships 
with  its  external  customers 

■  improvement  of  the  enterprise’s  relationships 
with  its  own  employees  or  among  its  functions 
(such  as  marketing,  finance  or  human  resources) 

■  the  ability  of  the  enterprise  to  compete  more 
effectively  by  adding  to  the  sum  of  its  available 
knowledge  assets 

■  leaner  and  more  economical  operations 

ENTRY  GUIDELINES 

■  The  system  must  have  been  operational  prior 
to  July  1, 1995. 

■  Entrants  must  agree  to  be  featured,  along  with 
their  systems  and  organizations,  in  a  CIO  article. 

■  Entries  must  be  complete. 

■  The  application  form  may  be  reproduced. 

■  Multiple  entries  from  one  company  will  be 
considered,  but  each  entry  must  be  submitted 
separately. 

■  Entries  must  be  made  jointly  by  the  IS  execu¬ 
tive  and  the  business  sponsor  for  whom  the  sys¬ 
tem  delivers  value. 

■  IT  vendors,  public  relations  and  advertising 
companies,  consultants  and  other  third  parties 
may  not  apply  on  behalf  of  another  company. 
They  are  encouraged  to  forward  this  form  to  the 
“owner”  of  the  system  or  to  contact  CIO 
Communications  to  recommend  that  an  applica¬ 
tion  form  be  sent  to  the  client. 

■  All  entries  must  be  computer-generated  or 
typed;  no  handwritten  entries  will  be  accepted. 

■  Entries  must  be  on  8.5-by-l  1-inch  paper,  one 
side  per  sheet. 

■  When  feasible,  an  additional  copy  of  the  entry 
should  be  sent  on  a  3.5-inch  disk.  Electronic 
entries  must  be  limited  to  word-processing  and 
spreadsheet  packages  that  are  compatible  with 
Microsoft  Word  and  Microsoft  Excel  on  a 
Windows  or  Macintosh  platform. 

■  To  view  a  complete  sample  application,  or 
for  more  information  on  the  Enterprise  Value 
Awards,  please  visit  our  Web  site  at  http://www. 
cio.  com/ jorums/  E  VA .  html. 


The  Most  Prestigious  Awards  Program  Honoring  Innovative  IT  Solutions 


HONOR  •  RECOGNITION  •  PRESTIGE 


Enterprise  Value  Awards 


THE  VALUE  OF  IT.  It’s  REAL.  You  know  it,  and  you’ve  proved  it. 
Your  organization  is  actually  realizing  business  value  and  hard-dollar 
benefits  from  IT  investments.  And  although  the  payback  is  its  own 
reward,  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Award  will  bring  you,  your  company 
and  your  IT  organization  the  industry  recognition  you  all  deserve! 


CIO  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  Timeline 

Application  Due:  July  1,1997 

Judges  Select  Winners:  October  1997 

Winners  Announced:  October  1997 

Awards  Ceremony:  February  1998 
at  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat 
Ritz-Carlton,  Laguna  Niguel,  Calif. 


1996  winners  from 
United  Healthcare  Corp. 


Positioning  IT  as  a  Business  Asset 

Yet  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Award  goes  beyond 
recognition.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  provide  hard, 
tangible  facts  about  business  value  and  ROI  from 
information  technology  to  the  business  community 
at  large.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  how 
partnering  between  business  and  technology  execu¬ 
tives  can  lead  to  the  attainment  of  strategic  objectives. 
By  communicating  the  payback,  CIO  hopes  to 
encourage  other  businesses  to  invest  wisely  in  IT  to 
ensure  their  survival  in  a  fiercely  competitive  global 
market. 

Do  YOU  QUALIFY  FOR  AN  ENTERPRISE 

Value  Award? 

Four  criteria  are  essential. 

1 .  A  return  of  value  to  the  enterprise 

2.  A  measurable  financial  return  attributable  to 
the  system 

3.  The  pervasiveness  of  information  technology  — 
in  other  words,  the  strategic  objective  could  not 
have  been  met  without  IT’s  contribution 

4.  A  collaboration  between  an  IT  and  business 
executive 


If  YOUR  INNOVATIVE  SOLUTION  meets  the 
criteria,  please  complete  this  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
application  form.  The  Feb.  1, 1998,  issue  of  CIO  will 
feature  profiles  of  the  winning  organizations  and  the 
executives  who  have  proved  that  their  technology 
investments  have  had  a  positive  and  sustained  impact 
on  enterprise  value. 


In  FEBRUARY  1998,  CIO  will  host  a  special  awards 
ceremony  honoring  the  Enterprise  Value  Award 
winners  at  the  annual  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat. 
For  more  information, 
please  contact 
Lisa  Kerber  at 
(508)  935-4449. 


3.  Supporters 


.  Company/Business  Unit 


name  of  parent  company 


city,  state  where  headquarters  are  located 


publicly  or  privately  held ? 


annual  revenues 


industry 


name  of  business  unit  or  organization 


city,  state  where  located 


number  of  employees  at  business  unit 


URL 


2.  Entrants 


A. _ 

name  of  entering  IS  executive  /  system  sponsor 


title 


name  of  division,  department  or  unit 


address 


city 


state  zip 


telephone  fax 


e-mail 


B. _ 

name  of  entering  business-unit  executive  /  sponsor 


title 


name  of  division,  department  or  unit 


address 


city 


state  zip 


telephone  fax 


e-mail 


Please  list  four  people  who  are  willing  to  be  interviewed  u 
regard  to  the  system,  its  development,  its  use  and  the  vahn 
returned.  At  least  one  should  be  a  member  of  the  technolog 
team  that  developed  the  system  and  should  have  played  a  s 
nificant  role.  At  least  one  should  be  a  primary  user  from  the 
sponsoring  business  unit.  The  other  two  may  be  from  either 
organization  or  represent  suppliers,  customers  or  others  inti¬ 
mately  familiar  with  the  system. 


A. _ 

name 


title 


telephone  fax 


e-mail 


reason  for  inclusion 


B. _ 

name 


title 


telephone 


fax 


e-mail 


reason  for  inclusion 


c. _ 

name 


title 

telephone  fax 

e-mail 

reason  for  inclusion 

D. _ 

name 

title 

telephone  fax 

e-mail 

reason  for  inclusion 


Deadline:  July  1,  1997 
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4.  The  Nominated  Organization 


Please  tell  us  about  your  organization  (company,  business  unit, 
agency)  in  500  words  or  less.  Include  information  on: 

■  when  the  organization  was  founded 

■  mission  statement 

■  major  products  and  services 

■  markets  served 

■  your  organization’s  standing  within  its  industry 

■  any  other  data  you  believe  to  be  relevant  in  terms  of  general 
background 


5. The  Nominated  System 


Tell  us  about  the  nominated  system  and  demonstrate  its 
importance  to  your  organization  by  completing  the  following 
sections.  Please  limit  your  material  to  one  page. 

System  Description:  In  one  sentence  or  less,  describe  the 
system  or  IT  initiative  you  are  nominating  (e.g.,  order-entry 
or  document-management  system;  switch  to  a  client/server 
architecture;  global  network  implementation). 

Technical  Profile:  Briefly  describe  the  technology  of  the  nomi¬ 
nated  system.  Please  include  the  names  of  major  vendors  and 
products.  (NOTE:  The  examples  provided  here  are  meant  to  be 
illustrative,  not  all-inclusive.) 

■  Architecture  ( e.g.,  client/server,  mainframe) 

■  Hardware  ( e.g.,  mainframe/parallel  processor,  mini¬ 
computer/server,  PCs,  handheld  devices) 

■  Software  (e.g.,  operating  systems,  database  system, 
application  software) 

■  Software  development  tools  ( e.g.,  CASE,  4GLs,  GUI 
developers,  object-oriented  development  tools) 

■  Network/ communications  hardware,  software  and 
services  (e.g.,  modems,  routers,  e-mail  packages,  carriers 
and  public  networks) 


6.  Business  Impact 


Describe  the  primary  business  objectives  of  and  value  delivered 
by  the  IT  investment.  Please  limit  this  section  to  three  pages. 

Statement  of  Value:  List  the  three  most  important  contributions 
the  system  has  made  to  the  business  (please  refer  to“Defining 
Value”section  on  the  first  page  of  the  application  form). 

Business  Value  Description:  In  detail,  describe  how  the  system 
delivers  the  value  identified  above  (please  include  supporting 
data).  Also  describe  any  added  value  delivered,  whether  inten¬ 
tionally  sought  or  serendipitously  encountered. 

Scope  and  Impact:  Identify  the  functions  (e.g.,  customer 
service,  manufacturing,  planning)  that  were  changed  by  the 
system,  the  nature  of  those  changes  and  their  impact  on  the 
business.  Also  indicate  the  systems  uniqueness  compared  with 
solutions  being  deployed  by  other  companies  within  your  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  Importance  of  IT:  Identify  the  different  components  of  the 
overall  business  change  (e.g.,  business  reengineering,  downsiz¬ 
ing,  cycle  times).  Explain  the  importance  of  the  IT  component 
to  the  overall  business  change.  Could  the  results  have  been 
achieved  without  IT? 

Collaboration:  Describe  how  the  business  unit  and  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  worked  together  throughout  the  project,  from  conceptual¬ 
ization  to  implementation.  What  were  the  specific  tasks  fulfilled 
by  the  business  unit?  The  IS  organization? 


7.  Quantifying  ROI 


Provide  a  detailed,  one- page  summary  of  the  nominated 
system’s  investment  costs  (including all  upfront  development 
expenses  and  annual  maintenance  charges).  Also  provide 
estimates  of  returns  (including  increased  profits,  reduced  costs 
and  indirect  cost-avoidance).  Estimates  of  costs  and  returns 
should  be  made  per  annum  over  a  five-year  period.  This  data  is 
required  to  make  it  past  the  first  round  of  judging.  If  your  com¬ 
pany  is  selected  as  a  finalist, you  will  be  required  at  that  time  to 
fill  out  a  standardized  table  detailing  specific  costs  and  returns. 


8. Truth  of  Information/Release 


The  following  release  must  be  signed  by  both  nominating 
executives  if  the  application  is  to  be  considered. 

Unsigned  releases  will  invalidate  the  entry. 

I  hereby  state  that  the  information  provided  is  true  and  com¬ 
plete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

I  authorize  the  release  and  use  of,  in  connection  with  the  En¬ 
terprise  Value  Awards  program,  any  and  all  materials 
furnished  by  me  or  others  at  the  company  contacted  for  this 
judging.  I  understand  that  information  submitted  on  this  appli¬ 
cation  or  subsequently  gathered  during  the  evaluation  and 
judging  process  may  be  used  in  articles  or  any  other  type  of 
publicity  relating  to  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards  program. 

I  also  authorize  the  release  and  use  of  my  name,  my 
company’s  name  and  my  likeness,  including  but  not  limited 
to  any  photographs  and  any  recording  of  my  voice  or  image 
that  maybe  taken  of  me  for  CIO  Magazine.  I  agree  that  no  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  due  me  or  my  company  for  such  usage. 

I  recognize  that  failure  to  meet  these  conditions  or  to 
provide  sufficient  material  that  can  be  published  can  cause  the 
application  to  be  rejected  at  any  point  in  the  process  at  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  sponsors. 

1. 

signature  of  nominating  IS  executive  date 

2. _ 

signature  of  nominating  business  executive  date 


9.  Other  Editorial  Opportunities 


If  you  are  not  selected  as  an  award  recipient,  are  you  willing  to  be 
contacted  for  inclusion  in  other  articles  in  CIO  Magazine? 

O  Yes  O  No 

How  did  you  learn  about  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards  program? 

O  CIO  Magazine  O  Academician  O  cio.com  Web  site 

O  Consultant  O  IS  staff  member  O  PR  Agency 

O  Systems  Integrator  O  Other  publications  O  Other 

O  Vendor  O  Advertising  Agency  (please  identify) 


CHECKLIST 

Have  you  filled  out. . .  ? 

Have  both  entrants  signed 
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and  dated. . .  ? 
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O  Truth  of  Information/ 

Information 

Release 

Have  you  included  on 
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separate  pages. . .  ? 

O  Other  Editorial 

O  Nominated  Organization 
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O  Nominated  System 
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the  Enterprise  Value 

O  Quantifying  ROI 
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Business  Systems 
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Group  President 
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The  Chase  Manhattan  Corp, 


Denis  O’Leary 

Executive  Vice  President  &  CIO 


Frank  Lourenso 

Executive  Vice  President 
Middle  Market  Banking  Group  (MMBG) 


Fidelity  Investments 

Albert  Aiello 

CIO 

President,  Fidelity  Investments  Systems  Co. 


Steve  Akin 

President 

Fidelity  Retail  Customer  Services 


MacGregor  Medical  Association 

Jim  Sloane 

Director  of  In  formation  Technology 

Laura  B.  Cook 

Chief  Quality  Officer 


Schlumberger  Ltd 


David  P.  Sims 

Technical  Manager 

Victor  E.  Grijalva 

Executive  Vice  President 
Oilfield  Services 
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You  Can't  Survive  Without  It. 

The  Internet  Commerce  Expo. 


April  8-11, 1997  •  Atlanta,  Georgia 
September  8-11, 1997  •  Los  Angeles,  California 

The  World's  Premiere  Exposition  and  Conference  Dedicated  To 
Internet  Commerce  and  the  Intranet. 

The  Internet  Commerce  Expo  brings  innovative  solution  providers 
and  knowledgeable  buyers  together  in  a  powerful  Internet  technology 
exposition  and  conference.  It's  your  chance  to  get  in  on  the  hottest 
Internet  action  in  the  county.  Don't  miss  it! 

For  Exhibitors:  highly  qualified,  enterprise  buyers  will  be  there. 

There  will  be  thousands  of  motivated  buyers  actively  looking  for  the 
new  products  that  have  made  the  Intranet  and  Internet  commerce 
practical  and  secure.  There  is  simply  no  better  way  to  reach  this  hot- 
to-buy  audience  than  ICE.  Corporate  decision  makers  will  be  there  in 
huge  numbers  looking  for  productivity  enhancing  solutions...  and  they'll 
find  what  they're  looking  for  at  ICE. 

For  Attendees:  the  coolest  way  to  find  the  hottest  IT  solutions. 

Hundreds  of  the  leading  hardware,  software  and  network  services 
vendors  will  be  on  hand  to  show  you  how  to  increase  productivity 
and  profitability  via  the  latest  Internet  technology.  ICE  is  the  best 
and  biggest  event  in  the  country  for  getting  directly  in  touch  with  the 
providers  of  the  hottest  Internet  solutions  for  the  enterprise.  That's 
why  this  is  the  show  your  simply  cannot  afford  to  miss.  If  you  can 
attend  just  one  show  this  year,  better  make  it  ICE. 

In  addition,  the  focused  content  of  Internet  Commerce  Expo's  industry¬ 
leading  conference  program  will  address  the  needs  of  developers,  IT 
and  business  managers  and  senior  executives. 

ICE.  If  its  hot  its  here. 

There's  a  hard  new  truth  in  the  world  of  business  today,  and  it  goes 
like  this:  Internet  commerce  is  the  force  driving  business  into  the  next 
millennium.  So  if  you're  a  vendor  with  a  compelling  Internet  solution  for 
the  enterprise...  or  a  corporate  decision  maker  looking  for  productivity 
enhancing  products,  you  need  to  be  where  it's  hot. 


See  ICE  on  the  Web:  http://www.idg.com/ice 


INTERNET  COMMERCE  EXPO 


INTERNET  SOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  ENTERPRISE 


April  8-11, 1997 

Georgia  World  Congress  Center 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

September  8-11, 1997 

Los  Angeles  Convention  Center 

Los  Angeles,  California 


An  International  Data  Group  Company 


Sponsored  by: 

COMPUTERWORLD 

NetworkWorld 


CIO 


WebMaster 


ICE,  the  ICE  logo,  Internet  Commerce  Expo 
and  Internet  Solutions  for  the  Enterprise,  are 
service  marks  of  International  Data  Group. 
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Please  put  me  on  ICE!  I  would  like  more 
information  on:  O  Exhibiting  O  Attending 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City/State/Zip _ 

Phone _  Fax _ 

e-Mail _ 

Mail  to:  Internet  Commerce  Expo,  111  Speen  Street,  PO.  Box  9107, 
Framingham,  MA  01701 .  Or  Fax  to:  508-370-4325  Phone:  800-667-4ICE 


CIO  Portfolio 

PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES  FROM  CIO  COMMUNICATIONS 

IN  FUTURE  ISSUES 

Software  Reuse 

Component-based  development  and  reuse,  a  fundamental  practice  for  any  mature 
engineering  enterprise,  is  becoming  more  acceptable  in  IS  shops.  Learn  how  to 
incorporate  software  reuse  into  your  department’s  culture. 

Managing  and  Rewarding  Teams 

The  politics,  planning  and  perspiration  of  managing  a  group  is  enough  to  frustrate 
any  team  player.  CIO  will  report  on  companies  that  have  managed  and  rewarded 
teams  successfully,  providing  ideas  on  how  to  best  train,  reward  and  communicate 
with  IS  and  cross-functional  working  groups. 

BUSINESS  ON  THE  INTERNET 

WebMaster  Magazine 

CIO's  sister  publication  explores  the  business-to-business  issues  of  the  Web  and 
reports  from  the  front  lines  of  Internet  business  application.  View  the  online  version 
or  subscribe  at  www.web-master.com.  For  more  information,  call  800  788-4605. 

EXECUTIVE  PROGRAMS 

Leading  the  Charge  in  Turbulent  Environments 

March  23-26,  1997  •  Sheraton  San  Diego  Hotel  &  Marina  •  San  Diego 

A  change  agent  does  more  than  decide  on  a  company’s  new  architecture.  IS  execu¬ 
tives  must  examine  the  difference  between  leading  and  managing  strategic  change. 
This  conference  will  examine  IS’s  role  in  change  leadership  and  execution. 

Contact  CIO  at  800  366-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Webs 

May  18-21,  1997  •  Doral  Golf  Resort  &  Spa  •  Miami 

To  make  the  most  of  the  Web  as  a  business  medium,  executives  must  exploit  the 
opportunities  offered  by  both  the  Internet  and  their  intranet.  Experts  and  practi¬ 
tioners  will  discuss  development  strategies  and  business  plans  to  help  participants 
optimize  internal  and  external  Web  initiatives. 

Contact  WebMaster  at  800  355-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 


CIO  RESEARCH  RESULTS 


EXECUTIVE  TURNOVER  SURVEY 

Our  survey  of  more  than  500  human  resources  executives  shows  that  CIO  tenure  is  higher  than 
most  people  believe — 6.8  years.  The  survey  compares  IS  executive  tenure  with  that  of  senior 
executives  in  finance,  HR,  sales  and  manufacturing. 

PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  or  kerber@cio.com 

TRENDS  AND  PRACTICES  IN  MANAGING  I.T.  STANDARDS 

This  study  evaluates  management  trends,  leading  practice  usage  and  effectiveness,  and  the 
scope  and  effectiveness  of  setting  standards. 

PRICE:  $795  Contact:  Diane  Martin  at  508  935-4274  or  dmartin@cio.com 

1 996  CIO  EXECUTIVE  COMPENSATION  SURVEY 

Based  on  the  responses  of  1 ,000  IS  executives,  this  survey  looks  at  compensation  as  it  relates  to 
years  of  experience,  budget,  age,  gender,  company  size  and  education. 

PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  or  kerber@cio.com 


cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 


Web  Central 

www.cio.com/WebMaster/ 

lm_frontpage.html 

The  executive's  starting  point 
for  accessing  relevant  IS 
resources  on  the  Web 


Executive  Library 
&  Resource  Center 

www. cio. com/CIO/ 
rc_main.html 

Information  and  resources  on 
the  most  pressing  topics 
facing  IS  executives 


Government 
Resource  Center 

www. cio. com/CIO/ 
rc_govt.html 

CIO  and  WebMaster  articles  on 
government  IS  issues,  new 
research  and  a  wealth  of  links 
of  interest  to  public-sector 
IS  personnel 


Intranet  Resource  Center 

www.cio.com/WebMaster/ 

wm_irc.html 

Case  studies,  articles,  reports, 
seminars  and  links  pertaining  to 
intranet  development  and  strategy 


WebMaster's  Notebook 

www.cio.com/WebMaster/ 

wm_notebook.html 

A  rich  collection  of  online 
seminars,  notes  and  links  to  sites 
of  interest  to  Web  managers 
and  developers 


Online  Feature  Forums 

www.cio.com/forums 

■  The  Professional  Webmaster 

■  The  Year  2000 

■  Electronic  Commerce 
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Long-Term 


Automating 


Montgomery's  sales  operations  is  one  of  the 


MOST  IMPORTANT  BUSINESS  DECISIONS  THAT  WE  HAVE  MADE  IN  TWENTY  YEARS. 


Montgomery  Securities 

The  Power  of  Growth ' 


Since  1990,  Montgomery  Securities  has  grown  explosively.  Revenues  increased  from  $104  million  in  1990  to 
more  than  $700  million  (est.  1996)  and  staff  quadrupled.  To  continue  this  growth  and  maintain  Montgomery's 


exceptional  customer  satisfaction,  Thom  Weisel  partnered  with  Siebel  Systems.  With  Siebel  Sales  Enterprise,"  Montgomery 
professionals  quickly  identify  and  analyze  new  opportunities,  slash  the  sales  cycle,  and  increase  value  to  their  clients. 
And  management  effectively  allocates  precious  sales  resources  to  maintain  Montgomery's  leadership  in  the  booming 
capital  markets.  With  Siebel,  Montgomery  is  ready  for  the  next  century.  To  learn  how  Siebel  Systems  can  prepare  your 
organization  for  the  future,  call  1-800-720-3115,  ext.  2106  or  visit  Siebel  at  www.siebel.com. 
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Not  the  project  manager. 

Certainly,  managing  enterprise 
development  projects  isn't  easy. 
In  fact,  some  analysts  claim  that 
80%  of  all  projects  fail. 

With  UNIFACE  Seven,  you  can 
make  sure  this  doesn't  happen 
to  you.  UNIFACE  Seven's  3-D 
framework  provides  a 
Development  product  (so  you 
code  only  once),  a  Deployment 
architecture  (so  you  can  deploy 
applications  in  multiple 
environments),  and  a  Delivery 
method  (where  our  consultants 
and  packaged  applications 
partners  can  work  with  you  to 
get  solid  working  applications 
into  production). 

And  with  3,000  customers 
worldwide,  you  should  have 
all  the  proof  you  need  to  know 
your  project  will  be  delivered 
successfully. 

UNIFACE.  It's  more  than  a 
development  product.  It's 
a  complete  solution  to  put 
complex  enterprise  applications 
into  production.  Now  you  can 
cancel  the  launch. 
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